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WINDJAMMER YARNS 


CHAPTERS 
THE “ SEA NYMPH” AT LOURENCO MARQUES 


My seafaring life began whilst I was yet a school- 
boy, for I spent all my holidays, when opportunity 
occurred, riding at anchor in the “ Outer Anchorage ” 
of Port Natal, where my father held, at that time, the 
post of Government Pilot. 

The “inner harbour” could not be reached 
without crossing a dangerous sandy bar that was 
continually shifting, and frequently impassable for 
ships drawing over eleven feet. Ships arriving 
anchored outside in ten fathoms, with the lighthouse . 
bearing south-west by south. There they remained 
and discharged into decked lighters until such time 
as they were light enough for the Pilot to bring them 
into the beautiful, land-locked bay. 

Sometimes a fleet of fourteen sail, or more, would 
‘ide out a gale, some of them with coir-grass-hawsers 
on, as springs. My greatest delight, as a youth, was 
to be aboard one of these in such weather, and to 
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watch the whole fleet rolling and pitching merrily, 
at times bows under. 

On one of these occasions, a vessel flying the 
American flag, and named Monarch of the Sea, 
came to the Port Natal anchorage. She was flying 
the distress signals “ Wanting Relief,’ “ We are 
Sinking.” She was a very large East Indiaman, 
loaded with rice, and had sprung a leak in one of the 
recent severe westerly gales, which are peculiar to 
our coast, and was now gradually going down. The 
water had gained on the pumps, and the crew, worn 
out, were on the verge of despair. She was saved 
only by the Pilots and boatmen from the shore, with 
one hundred Kaffirs working at the pumps all through 
that first night, and heaving up-water by hand with 
buckets from the Lazaretto. At dawn, before the 
sun had risen, when the lighters came off to discharge 
cargo, they brought two more powerful pumps, and 
fresh white men and Kaffirs to work them. What 
bags of rice the lighters could not stow away were 
dumped into the sea till other lighters came alongside. 
This labour never ceased till the ship was discharged 
down to the wet rice which was left in her for ballast. 

All three topto’gallant masts and yards were 
sent down, and she sailed away with extra hands 
bound for “ Guam,” wherever that may be. 

The beauty of this ship, the largest that I had seen, 
made me the more determined to see for myself the 
wonders of a seafaring life, of which I had read and 


had been told. 
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My chance came on the 3rd December, 1868, when 
Captain Osborn agreed to take me with him on my 
first deep sea voyage. I was not quite a novice, for I 
had been in a “ Coaster,” but never for more than one 
day out of sight of land. On this, my first deep sea 
voyage, I sailed across the Indian Ocean. We had 
some passengers on board, and a full cargo valued at 
4 2,865. We sailed on the 20th December, 1868, and 
were away four months and fifteen days. 

I was “ paid off” on the 31st May, 1869, with a 
good “ Ordinary Seaman’s ” discharge, so could now 
ship as a “ sailor ” in any British ship afloat, which I 
did the same day; this time on another “ Coaster.” 

The Sea Nymph, one hundred and twenty-nine . 
tons net register, and built all of oak, was advertised 
for a pleasure trip up the coast to Lourengo Marques, 
Delagoa Bay, an emporium of the Portuguese. The 
programme arranged was a three week one of shooting 
and fishing. Our catches were to be salted and 
packed into tubs on our way back to Durban. 

The vessel was in ballast trim—sand spread all 
over the hold, and covered with old sails, on which 
the passengers, tucked in with their own blankets, were 
to sleep. 

On the 2nd of June everything was ready and we 
lay in the “ inner harbour ” 
which of course, had to come out of the west. 

On a Wednesday afternoon we sailed away in fine 
style, with “topgallant ” sails and flying jib set. 

That evening the wind failed us, and the next day, 
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waiting for a fair wind, 
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when sounding three miles off the land, we were 
surprised to discover that we were in water shallower 
than that immediately off Port Natal. 

We anchored a long way out, to await another fair 
wind. I think it was somewhere near the Tugela 
River on the east coast of South Africa. We were 
soon catching fish in abundance, but the mess made 
on our deck by this recreation was too much for some 
of our country friends on board. Our owner, Mr W. 
Brunton (of Brunton’s Arcade, Durban) requested 
Captain Weatherall to stop the slaughter until 
sensitive stomachs had become more accustomed to the 
brisk behaviour of the ship and the sea. | 

On Saturday we were again booming along, with 
our decks and everything else clean, to our great 
delight; but late that night it commenced to blow so 
hard that we decided to reef her down. The Sea 
Nymph had single topsail-yards, so that, when the 
yard ran down on to the cap of the mainmast head, 
the sail blew out like a great balloon.’ 

Our topsail had reef tackles already rove. These 
led down to the deck, and when hauled as tight as 
possible from the deck the sail was half reefed. If 
only one or two reefs were to be taken in the reef 
ear-rings were passed accordiggly, and hands on the 
yard would then lift the sail to windward, until the 
weather ear-ring was fast, and the cringles closely 
secured to the yard. When the weather yard-arm 
was fast all hands shouted, “‘ Haul out to the leeward.” 


1 This was why double topsail-yards were invented. 
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A man sitting across the tip of the lee yard-arm 
would then make fast the lee ear-ring. (This man had 
a footrope to stand on, a thing never seen on the 
double topsail-yards of ships of the present day.) 
The men on both sides of the yard then made fast 
the reef points, and went down on deck to hoist the 
yard up, (bowsing it) as high as it could go with the 
reefs in. 

On this particular night the fore topsail chain-tie 
carried away, and a three-sheaved, iron-stropped block 
came down amongst us, cutting a piece out of the 
deck. It would have killed a man had it struck 
him; so we clewed up and let her flap away until 
daylight. 

Sunday turned out fine, so we soon had the topsail 
tie repaired, and all sail set on her again. We were 
now running close to shore, and one of the passengers 
put over one of the Barracouta lines, baited with red 
and white bunting. He soon had a fish on. Then 
two other passengers put the remaining two lines over, 
and the excitement of the afternoon began. This is 
the only time I have known the real Barracouta 
(Scomberomerus Lineolatum) to be caught on the 
South African coast. We thought at the time that 
they were Cape Snoek (Thyrsites Aton). 

After passing Cape Inhaca, and rounding that 
island, we altered our course to the west and anchored 
in Portuguese Island Channel, off Elephant Island, 
in deep water. Next day, we lowered both boats to 
enable some of our party to go on shore to try their 
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luck at game shooting. On the island the sportsmen 
found abundance of South African coast game, the 
day’s bag comprising seven Redbuck (Inkumbi) besides 
other animals which included a large wild pig. Every- 
one who had gone hunting was very tired, but well 
pleased with the day’s sport. 

At flood-tide, the same night, we were again under 
way, but the wind became so light that we were carried 
by a cross current out of our course, which had been 
set west by south to take us up to the Portuguese Fort 
at Lourenco Marques. 

To our astonishment we touched aft, the ship’s 
head swung round to south-south-west and remained 
hard and fast. When the tide began to ebb we clewed 
up everything, and turned in for the night, all hands 
being dead beat. None of us turned out until the next 
day’s sun was well up, when, notwithstanding careful 
scrutiny, we could not make out where we were; for, at 
this critical juncture, the whole of the Ocean seemed 
to have disappeared; at least we could not descry 
water anywhere. We lowered our two kedges (small 
anchors) to the ground and carried them as far as our 
three guess warps would reach. We then backed one 
kedge, with the other behind it, on the port bow of our 
stranded ship, while those on board trimmed everything 
from aft to the for’ard part of the vessel. Even the 
cases of beer were dragged along the deck on planks. 
Both boats were lowered, and the lead for making 
bullets was placed in them; also bags of salt of which 
we had a ton, and drums of colza oil; all these being 
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removed from aft in order to trim the ship on a more 
even keel. 

Enlightenment came to us when the heat mist 
cleared away, and we saw the Fort bearing north-west 
by north. We had drifted sideways to the southward 
on to the Great Maputo Flats of Delagoa Bay. Before 
high tide, as the sea came back, we floated without 
difficulty, sailed with a fair wind to Lourenco Marques, 
and let go our anchor in about forty feet of water, with 
a strong ebb tide. 

Our first appearance on the previous day, our 
unusual rigging, our old-fashioned topsails with reef 
points in them, and the reef tackles hanging from the 
yard arms, had excited curiosity—if not suspicion— 
among the Portuguese officials. Our reappearance now 
puzzled them. The Sea Nymph had made no pretence 
to be a phantom ship, but we had been unwittingly 
playing this role. When we dropped anchor a long 
whale boat, manned by a black crew, came off to us. 
Turbans and dungaree uniforms appeared as the boat, 
pulled by eight oars, neared us. This very flash boat 
was painted light blue, and had a white awning all over 
her. A large blue and white Ensign (Portuguese) 
floated at the stern. She carried the Doctor, Collector 
of Customs and Port Captain. 

Two black soldiers in heavy marching order, with 
fixed bayonets, came off in another boat, bringing fry- 
ing pans and also a tent, with the intention of camping 
on deck. This seemed to us a bit of “ swank,” but 
these faithful myrmidons were only obeying some 
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silly order from the Fort, where it had been reported 
that we had cut in through the wrong channel, and 
that firing had been heard. 

The night that we had grounded they were after 
us, but, as we had disappeared, they concluded that 
we had gone to sea again. When, however, in our 
innocence of gun-running and the like, we had made 
the detour of the Flats and put in a second appear- 
ance from the south, the Portuguese were a trifle 
nonplussed. 

The soldiers remained on board, for the head 
officials did not like the look of so many guns, neither 
did they know who we were, nor what we were after. 
Indeed, it took our Portuguese hosts some time to 
become reconciled to us, but our “Clearance ” from 
Port Natal Customs House showed that we were bound 
for “ Inhaca,” that our only cargo was a ton of 
salt, twenty casks of rum, twenty-four cases of beer, 
with no agents nor ship’s husband. So the next day 
things were put in order, and we went on shore, when 
and how we liked, in our own boats. The Government 
boats were also often alongside us, with one official or 
another enjoying our friendship, and a glass of beer, 
under our awnings. 

The Fort was a grand affair; not, indeed, in size, 
but then it had a soul a good deal bigger than its body. 
The large Portuguese Ensign, dread and formidable, 
was always flying; bells rang every morning at break 
of day, when the drums and bugles also began; and, 
as it seemed to me, kept going all day and all night as 
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well; or at least until ten o’clock every evening. Why 
all this went on I at first found it hard to understand; 
but it was meant to impress the native mind with 
respect for Europeans, and for the dominant 
military power of far-off Portugal. 

During our sojourn we busied ourselves chiefly in 
carrying off to our ship casks of water, pigs and fowls. 
Pigs were bartered for rum. Fowls cost a tickey 
(threepence) each. The fowls, to the number of four 
hundred, were let loose indiscriminately in the hold 
amongst the passengers. The pigs were at once 
killed and salted in casks. Where all our rum went to 
I cannot say, but it all disappeared before we left this 
happy-go-lucky port. 

Naturally I had a wish to see the inside of the Fort, 
as it seemed, judging by its military pretensions, to be 
by far the most important place in this part of the 
world. When I reached it I found the gates, which 
were made of one-inch planks, wide open, but no 
objection was raised to my looking in. 

The soldiers were all black men, some blacker than 
any negroes I have ever seen, and were evidently very 
| proud of their Fort. Those of the extra dark shade 
had been imported from Mozambique, and, physically, 
were very unlike the natives of Natal. Both officers 
and men had waists like wasps, their belts being drawn | 
in tight. They evidently believed that this straight- 
jacket arrangement made them look smart, just as the 
Chinese girls believe in crushed feet. Some of them 


were thin enough, goodness knows. I have never, 
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since that memorable occasion, seen such a lot of miser- 
able “ scalawags ” standing together. 

We found the Lourenco Marques of that time 
to be a walled-in town, which included the Fort on the 
beach at the East End. From here the walls made a 
circle and came round again to the beach. The whole 
beach was insanitary. They depended on the tides 
to clean it. 

There were parapets at intervals, mounted with big, 
heavy guns, muzzle-loaders, elevated by wooden 
wedges, on which the range was marked. 

The walls had once been whitewashed, and one of 
the guns (on the north-west side) had been newly coal- 
tarred to make it conspicuous on the white parapet. 
The place looked very old, even in that year of grace 
1869, its appearance of antiquity being enhanced by 
the look of the numerous houses and huts outside the 
wall. Arab merchants were there galore, carrying on 
a brisk trade with the interior. On the beach, high 
and dry, some boats were off-loading, while others 
were being loaded with minerals of different colours for 
paint manufacture. This was one of their exports. 
All this heavy stuff had to be brought from up-country 
on the heads of women. ; 

In the bay, at anchor, were some large Arab dhows, 
belonging to the port. Brigantine rigged, they had the 
moon and star carved on their sterns, but flew the 
. Portuguese Ensign. These boats traded to India 
without compass or a white man on board. Many 
such vessels crossed the Indian Ocean and had been 
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doing so for many years. They went east when the 
wind (monsoon) blew from the south-west, and 
returned when it changed to north-east. Their route 
was up the coast, one thousand two hundred and fifty 
miles to Cape Delgado, and thence across the ocean, 
passing north of Madagascar and giving it a wide berth. 

Many smaller boats traded also on the coast, but 
all of these went northwards to the different rivers. No 
one thought of going South to Port Natal, which, from 
time immemorial, had been deemed by these people 
beyond the pale of civilisation, and which had begun, 
only recently, to be vaguely considered the outermost 
fringe of the British Empire. The intervening Zulu- 
land coast was reckoned a kind of “ No-man’s-land.” 
This will help to explain why we were, at first, suspected 
by our Portuguese friends. ~ 

Two large boats,-and several smaller ones, were 
being built on the beach, the work being done entirely 
by natives out of local timber. The launching of the 
two large ones was effected in a way that seemed 
peculiar to us. They were lowered from the stocks 
to the ground, and a bevy of women—evidently the 
original Labour Party in Africa—removed the sand 
with native baskets, until they had scooped a cavity 
into which, at high tide, sufficient water came to float 
these craft. After this the hole was filled in again by 
the same labour. 

The fishing boats were very small, and carried two 
men only. They went far away at night, and when 
returning next day looked like black men walking on 
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the top of the water. This appearance was due to 
their one little narrow lug sail, made out of palm-leaf 
matting dyed with mangrove bark, and hoisted on a 
pole without rigging. 

At the fish market I saw prawns twelve inches long. 
These were being bartered by the fishermen for a kind | 
of sweet potato pancake, and pots of rice. One prawn 
was worth six cocoanuts. The fishermen having just 
returned, would, after-a short rest, leave again at night, 
but only in fine weather. 

The Banyans Stores abounded and were stocked 
with all sorts of commodities that came vid the Red 
Sea from Europe, and with rice and blue-coloured 
prints from India. From the interior they had very 
small round yellow mealies, Kaffir corn, ox and zebra 
skins, and lots of elephant ivory. 

Mr Brunton, our owner, bought a pair of the largest 
ivory tusks for thirty thousand four hundred reis, and 
_ paid for them in cash, as he thought, an equivalent to 
three pounds eleven shillings of our money. In 
working out the exchange the price came to double 
that amount, so the tusks were returned from the 
Customs House and never reached our ship at all. 
He would have been a very clever man who could 
have, at that date, worked out in an Arab store the 
value of our money against the Portuguese coins in 
circulation. 

It would have been useless for the humbler 
members of our crew to have attempted to purchase 
anything with English money. We simply exchanged 
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five shillings for one thousand and sixty reis. Our 
chief purchases were dates, palm wine, sweet potatoes, 
and pumpkins. Ten reis purchased two potatoes, 
and without the option of selecting them. 

The house interiors were cool compared with the 
outside temperature, the walls being from two to three 
feet thick, and made of rubble-stone and sea-shell lime. 
The roofs were all flat, and, being of the same material 
as the walls, were, of course, very heavy. Two or 
three mangrove poles stood in each room to support 
the beams overhead. On these rested strong man- 
grove poles placed close together, covered over with 
small stones and lime until water-tight, and thick 
enough to keep out the heat. The wails were colour- 
washed, inside and out, in all shades, and in a style 
quite Oriental in tone; in fact, differing from anything 
at Durban, and contrasting strongly with everything 
European. On this section of the East African Coast 
we stood on a dividing line between East and West. 
In fact, it was not far from here that Vasco da Gama, 
in 1497, first met with indications of trade with India. 

The native was, saving his woolly head, quite 
different from the Zulu. But, although he understood 
Zulu well, he spoke an entirely different language. 
Many natives also conversed freely in pure Portuguese. 
We did not hear a single word of Dutch, nor any sound 
like the “ click ” of the Bushmen and Hottentot. The 
race belonged to the Bantu family from North and 
Central Africa, and must have descended from an 
ancestry of a higher type than the progenitors of our 
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Natal natives. Some at least among them had 
evidently risen in the scale of civilisation and mental 
power, and approached an European level, which is 
more than can be said—alas!—of our natives, who 
are much less energetic, and generally have a strong 
objection to work of any description. 

In that sphere of Portuguese influence each native 
had a distinguishing mark. All the women were 
tattooed on the face, and some had one or two holes in 
the upper lip to denote their respective tribes. Women | 
with royal blood in their veins had a fish or chicken 
bone hanging over the mouth, which they unshipped 
when they wished to kiss a humble subject (a duty 
which they discharged very frequently) or when they 
addressed themselves to the task of eating or drinking. 
The men to denote their tribe had their little fingers 
amputated; while others, to proclaim their aristocratic 
lineage, were tattooed, not all over the face as their 
sisters were, but on the forehead only. 


CHAPTER 1 
VASCO DA GAMA’S TRACK AND THE BOILING OIL 


TuoseE natives of Lourengo Marques were an interest- 
ing lot. In calm weather their dancing and singing 
could every evening be heard coming down from the 
hills, where little fires were also to be seen. They 
used Dame Nature’s instruments, reeds and tom-toms, 
the latter audible from far inland when the night was 
calm. They were a happy and contented people, 
living under laws and regulations severe but few and 
simple. 

I saw no gaol, nor were there any outdoor convicts 
~at work. When an offender was arrested he was taken 
to the Fort to be locked up, and that was, as a rule, 
the last that his friends saw of him. I believe that 
these hapless prisoners were taken off in a ship to 
be tried somewhere in the region of Mozambique, 
where only crown witnesses gave evidence. ‘There 
must, however, have been a big “ fracas ” just prior 
to our visit, and the evidence indicated that it had 
been settled on the spot. On a curve of the road, 
outside of the town, there was a grim and ghastly 
sight; the heads of fourteen men and women, who had 
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been executed, were stuck on long poles as a solemn 
warning. It was a public thoroughfare, yet nobody 
had touched the gruesome remains, which, if they 
fell to the ground, were allowed to lie there and 
rot. 

I pulled a lot of fine teeth from one of these skulls, 
and subsequently found a quick sale for them in 
Durban. Another skull I took away with me. The 
teeth were all perfect, and had been filed to saw-like 
points. Their owner, in lifetime, must have been 
fastidious in the matter of toilet. The skull itself 
was a great curiosity, and found its way, as a gift from 
my father, to the Museum at Berwick-on-Tweed, his 
birthplace, where it was greatly prized. 

We had strict orders, during out stay at the port, 
to keep on the best of terms with the residents on 
shore. Every day, with religious regularity, our ship 
saluted the blue and white flag as the bugles and drums 
sounded, and a cannon was fired. 

We experienced no difficulty in taking on board the 
heads and skins of our game, nor, as we were specially 
privileged visitors owing to our beer, anything else 
we liked. I feel sure, also, that the best specimens our 
passengers secured had been shot with silver bullets 
not very far away from the Arab Stores; in any case, 
we paid no export duty. Our party had, however, no 
ivory, although every Banyan store had large stocks 
of it. Taking it all in all, I think the Portuguese did 
well out of us. Their official boat was alongside 
every day, and their officials spent much of their time 
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in deck chairs under our awnings, discussing politics, 
and enjoying our beer. 

At eight a.m., on the,day of our departure, we 
decorated the ship, and received a salute from the Fort. 
And as we sailed away, at three p.m., the drums and 
bugles were sounded again by special order; the 
little Portuguese gunboat dipped her ensign, and 
almost manned the yards—a courtesy that might well 
have suggested Royalty’s presence on board. 

As the twenty-four cases of beer which we had 
provided for the complete voyage had almost 
disappeared we purchased six more full cases, and 
everybody was happy. 

The wind being south-west we ran away, and 
anchored about the Limpopo River. Whilst lying 
here I read up my history, and this pastime whetted 
my appetite for observations on the spot as to the 
possible directions in which the trade of Delagoa Bay 
was going. All craft were proceeding to, and return- 
ing from, the north, not a single one went south 
towards Natal. 

The waters in which we were anchored have an 
immortal historical interest, upon which it may be 
worth while giving some details. 

The land Vasco da Gama first saw after leaving 
Natal was the island of Inyac, standing 387 feet above 
sea-leyel, and more than twice the height of the 
coast he was making for, though, at that moment, 
from ship’s-deck level, below the horizon. _ Inyac, 
therefore, appeared, as it does now, a continuation 
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of the coast to the South, which terminates so 
unexpectedly. 

On sounding, Da Gama found the depths very 
variable; from deep to shallow, and deep again, with 
~no two soundings alike. 

So, like a wise man, he let go his anchor for the 
night and sent the Cavavel Berrio to take soundings. 
Before morning Sax Raphael (100 tons) and Sax 
_ Gabriel (120 tons) swung round to a very strong flood- 
tide. Vasco da Gama, on the Sax Raphael, then 
knew that there must be a great area of sand-banks 
somewhere inside; which was quite correct, for it was 
on one of these we lay all night. 

We now know that the place was Maputo Flats, 
Delagoa Bay. 

Twelve days earlier, as he rounded the Bluff, Natal, 
he noticed the inner harbour, but, supposing it to be 
only a small river, passed on. The high land and 
Berea were examined, and, not liking a lee shore, he 
tacked opposite the Umgeni Mouth, stood away to 
sea, and remained out of sight of land until the 6th 
January, 1498. It is now known without doubt that 
Vasco da Gama never landed at Port Natal. We 
know from the records of those on Paulo da Gama’s 
ship, the Sax Raphael, that no one landed from any of 
the three vessels, the reason being that when he 
(Paulo) let go his anchor, at Durban Outer Anchorage, 
his rope cable parted, and his ship canted on to the 
starboard tack. In other words her head pointed 
towards the Umgeni River. This Vasco da Gama 
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thought a dangerous position for his younger brother on 
board the Sax Gabriel, and, fearing a lee shore, 
signalled for his fleet to put to sea again. They first 
stood towards the Umgeni Mouth, where they all three 
put about. It was here the Sax Raphael, through 
carrying so much sail to clear the Bluff, sprang her 
mainmast. They then stood out to sea all that night, 
and never saw land again for twelve days. On that 
day Da Gama could not have been far from where we 
were anchored. 

On seeing the beautiful Limpopo River, he called 
it the River of Kings, because it was the day, in the 
Church’s Calendar, of the “ Festival ” of the legendary 
“Kings of the East” who visited the “ Babe in the 
Manger.” Afterwards it was renamed “Rio do 
_ Cobre ” (River of Copper) because of the many copper 
ornaments worn by the natives. 

Passing on, the next day, Vasco da Gama saw the 
land stretching further to the north-east, about twelve 
miles distant on his port bow. On coming closer to 
the coast the soundings gave a more promising and 
regular bottom. He and his ships were, unknowingly, 
travelling waters frequented by the Moors, who traded 
from the Red Sea. So far, on their long voyage, Da 
Gama and his crews had seen only savages, wild 
elephants and extremely large herds of cattle, but, at 
last, they beheld something which caused great excite- 
ment and made their hearts rejoice. Two small vessels, 
each with a pair of long, brown, tapered, lateen sails 
(a shape they were already familiar with) travelled 
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along the green coast, as they themselves were doing, 
with a fair wind. But these Arab craft were very 
much closer inshore. 

They had come from the South—Delagoa Bay, 
which the Portuguese named Bahia da Logoa Bay, or 
the great River Limpopo. 

The Portuguese did their utmost to overhaul them, 
but the crews of the high-bowed boats took fright, and, 
spreading their sails on both sides, like the tapered 
wings of a pair of birds, soon left the heavier ships 
behind them, and disappeared in the blue waters 
beyond. 

Vasco da Gama now knew that the coast was quite 
clear and pushed on, without fear of reef, until he over- 
took these craft, moored under some trees, with their 
sails furled. They turned out to be two Zambucos 
(ships without decks), loaded with ivory and copper. 

This spot was a little harbour on the Zambesi itself. 
On shore were a number of astonished men and 
women, some being naked savages, with the wool on 
their heads dressed in the shape of horns. The 
women, who wore white caps, were slaves from 
Madagascar. A few of the men were Arab task- 
masters and dictators, who wore heavy turbans of 
thick silk, embroidered with gold thread, bright 
coloured silk vests (Kisibayo), blue mantles or 
“Kanzu” (Dungaree robes such as are manu- 
factured in India to-day) reaching the ground. An 
oriental indication of aristocracy. 

When this mixed group were hailed in Arabic the 
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reply was promptly given, “ in the name of the Prophet.” 
It was thus that the Cross and the Crescent had met 
again. 

As an historian says, “ Da Gama had come round 
South Africa like a famished lion, and had caught the 
Infidel in his unprotected rear.” 

. These seafaring men on the Sax Raphael were 
taken at first for Mohammedans like those on 
shore, received every kindness, and an abundance 
of all kinds of foods, chiefly vegetables, which they - 
greatly needed. They also hove their ships down to 
clean and examine the keels. The scurvy, which had 
prevailed so much owing to the want of vegetables, 
began to disappear, and, in consequence, they called 
this place the River of Good Signs. 

At Mozambique the Arabs discovered, by accident, 
that their visitors were Christians, and the two Arab 
Pilots received secret orders to wreck the ships, 
failing which they would be slain. But Da Gama, 
with the use of a stick, and a judicious application of 
boiling oil and other expedients of the dark ages, 
constrained the Pilots, after narrowly escaping ship- 
wreck at one or two points, to show him his way 
northward. His method was effective, for he reached 
the Port of Mombasa on the 7th April, 1498. Here, 
an Arab Pilot volunteered to take him safely to 
Malindi, where he secured as Pilot a native of 
Gujarat, who steered his vessels across the Indian 
Ocean to the Port of Calicut; a great city of rich 
merchants and good government. 
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The Mohammedans had settled all along the East 
Coast of Africa, and had built flat-topped houses 
grouped in townships and villages. They had also laid 
out gardens such as I had seen at Lourenco Marques, 
Delagoa Bay. 

One of the first villages that had come into 
existence contained the abode of no less a person- 
age than Laide, the son-in-law of the Prophet 
Mohammed. 

These pioneers from the North did a great trade 
with India and the Red Sea, the ivory going to Venice 
in the Mediterranean, to give business activity to the 
actual “ Antonios” and “Shylocks” of those days. 
The ships would sail in fleets of forty or fifty vessels, 
laden with ivory such as has been referred to, also gold, 
and the pick of the women slaves from Africa. 

They moved with the Monsoons, like a flock of 
swallows, helping each other in socialistic and masonic 
manner, and, when suitable winds brought them back, 
they carried with them cloth, and the spices of 
Asia. 

These undecked vessels were not nailed in their 
construction, but fastened together with wooden pins, 
and cords of palm fibre. Such craft would soon come 
to grief sailing round the Cape of Good Hope. The 
main reason why they did not trade further south was 
because there were no bays, or navigable rivers, 
further south than Delagoa Bay, with an additional 
reason that the Mozambique current, always going 
south to unknown seas, rather frightened them. 
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However, I have no doubt that, once upon a time, 
these traders examined the South-East African address 
of Africa. In fact there are accounts in history, long 
before Vasco da Gama’s time, of the sailing round 
Africa from the East, and of the entrance into the 
Mediterranean by the gates of Hercules (Gibraltar). 

As already mentioned, the Mohammedans first 
treated the Portuguese with great courtesy, thinking 
them to be co-religionists, but, when the truth came 
out, and they learnt that Vasco da Gama had used the 
boiling oil, a “ concealed” Holy War arose between 
Christian and Moslem in the Indian Ocean. Later » 
on a Holy War on a bigger and palpable scale was 
waged between whole fleets of ships in the waters of 
the wide East, and with a slaughter such as only 
demons on both sides could accomplish. 

Near the mouth of the Limpopo we gathered our 
first experience of the South African fish business. 
Very soon after starting more fish than we could handle 
was pulled up for sport; but the passengers would not 
realise that there was not sufficient time to gut and 
salt this abundance, and then to clear up the mess 
before dark. As the crew had to do all this dirty work 
we salted as much as we could before dusk. The 
rest were thrown overboard, to the delight of the great 
sharks that had gathered and were swimming around 
us. As the baskets of fish were emptied overboard, 
they still asked for more. Some were even hooked for 
sport, but the sailors refused to haul them on board, 
or to allow any more lines to be put over for fishing. 
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Our happy party now began to grumble, and wished 
to get back as soon as possible to Natal. They 
protested against the salted fish being stowed in the 
hold where they slept. Already, they had there 
hundreds of fowls as companions, but these they were 
eating by degrees. The fowls and fish were the 
owner’s only profit (so he said) and that they should 
be put in the hold was a part of the bargain agreed to 
on embarking at Durban. 

What brought this bloodless mutiny to a head was 
the monotony of the diet—fowls, curried, boiled, 
roasted, steamed and devilled. Twelve were killed 
every day. One passenger became furious, lost his 
temper, and swore at Mr Brunton, vowing that, when 
he got home, he would shoot every fowl that his wife 
had on the farm, and that he hoped never to see another, 
dead or alive. Then the crew began to complain, as 
only sailors can. They came aft in a body, like so 
many “ Direct Actionists.” Captain Weatherall and 
the mate (Mr H. Moreton) met them for an expla- 
nation. “ There were signs,” said the growling 
seamen, ‘‘ of feathers on their western extremities.” 
Then they commenced, all together, to flap their 
hands on their thighs, and to crow, repeating this 
performance in answer to all questions put to 
them. 

Ultimately, our cook was ordered to give the men, 
for the next day, salt pork and split peas; whereupon 
some of the crew took off their caps, and bowed as they 
turned to go forward. Afterwards the fish was brought 
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up on deck, and the fowls divided off in the hold; but 
this policy of segregation produced only the effect of 
making these creatures crow and cackle all the more, 
by day and by night, until some of them were actually 
shot in the hold by the passengers. 

Mr Brunton, meanwhile, endeavoured to establish - 
peace with his troublous community. He kept us lads 
busy slinging beer bottles on the extreme tip of the fore- 
topsail-yard to be shot at, and thus we made for Cape 
Natal. 

The wind eventually came “ fair,’ and we were not 
long in running down with the aid of the Mozambique 
current. The Bluff, Cape Natal, as we approached, 
looked like an island, all Durban being below the hori- 
zon. On coming up to the roads we anchored, as the 
Bar was impassable. We signalled to shore, “ Please 
send off half a bullock at once.” Those on shore at the 
Port Office, guessing the trouble, replied, “ Sorry, no 
beef procurable, but sending off six dozen tame, fat 
fowls! ” I leave the reader to imagine the hulla- 
baloo that ensued on board when the answer to our 
message had been interpreted. 

That afternoon the mail boat s.s. Natal came up, 
and we asked Jimmy Elliott, the shore signalman, what 
the latest news was. He replied, “ Great demand for 
poultry and salt fish.” This message was encouraging. 
Both of these signals could, no doubt, be found 
amongst the Port Office records about the first of July, 
1869. 

My cruise on the Sea Nymph was a mere coasting 
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pleasure trip, but I thought it a wonderful voyage, and 
resolved, in future, to make notes of my different 
voyages, so that other lads might learn what it meant 
to go out of sight of “ mother’s chimney.” There 
was also, now, nothing on earth that would keep me 
from a sea-faring life, and, much against my parents’ 
wishes, I began to look for a voyage far away from 
the African Coast. 

Tom Ledson, our cook, who was a Durban boy, 
and a school-fellow of mine, had also decided to make 
the sea his profession. In this we were both following 
in the footsteps of our respective fathers. We had 
shipped on the Sea Nym#h together, but unfortunately 
for us both he was installed as cook, and, being 
“sreen ” at the job, there was too much for him to do. 
He had no time for cleaning up anything, so, for pity’s 
sake, I gave him a hand, during my watch below. Our 
passengers, although not over fastidious, soon com- 
menced to complain, and christened him “the duty 
sea cook.” Accordingly, at Delagoa Bay, I began 
dressing fowls per contract, with their heads tucked 
under the wing. As this gave offence we cut off the 
neck, and, with the giblets, made what we thought to 
be “giblet pie.” Nor did we forget to add whole 
pepper corns, and a large onion sliced. 

At Christmas-time Tom and I killed a dozen fowls, 
and, in order to attempt something special, cut off the 
“parson’s noses,” added these to our giblet pie, with 
some sweet herbs, and considered this “a dainty dish 
to set before a king.” 
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For this achievement we were both summoned aft. 
Tom’s plea in answer to the indictment was that some 
of these Portuguese fowls did not possess such things. 
on them. 

Although I had been a prize winner, and had 
specialised in teaching the kiddies at Sunday School, 
I supported Tom’s statement with a choking sensation 
in my throat, but I could not go back on my chum. 
The prosecution were dumbfounded with Tom’s argu- 
ment—and at me. Mr Brunton put up both hands 
and exclaimed, ‘“ Well, Alick, what will your mother 
say to this?” Whilst Mr George Arnold defended 
us, remarking, “ What kind of a fowl could you expect 
for threepence?” On going forward to my bunk 
I felt so humble and ashamed with myself that I took 
the only copy of “ George Washington” on board (my 
' property) and threw it overboard, not wishing to feel a 
hypocrite by reading it again. 

Ledson and I were never shipmates again. He 
was in love with a pretty girl, and refused to go far 
from home. 

As for myself, with one and a half month’s 
experience as “cook’s mate” on the Sea Nymph, I 
shipped as cook on a whaler. But everything inside 
and outside the “galley ” had one permanent and 
persistent perfume, greasy beyond description, and I 
have endeavoured to forget that experience. 

If anyone desires details of this oily, business he 
should seek occupation at one of Natal’s present- 
day Whaling Stations. The modern steam whaler 
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is a heaven compared with life in the old sailers , 
with their row-boats and harpoons. Any man who 
gives this occupation a trial will readily understand 

my desire to forget my experience as cook on a 
whaler. 
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THROUGH A CYCLONE IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 


On the 17th of November, 1869, the old Brig Sea 
Nymph was bound déep, with a full cargo of sugar, for 
Australia. Our port of destination was Melbourne, 
and we had as passengers a few gold diggers who had 
given up Africa, declaring that there were no goldfields 
in that Continent, or, at all events, none that would 
ever pay working expenses. 

One of Natal’s pioneers, Mr Hill, a builder, who is 
still in Durban, was also a passenger, and George 
Brunton, the owner’s son, was with us as super- 
cargo. 

My father did not wish me to go, and to persuade 
me to alter my mind my clothes were confiscated, but 
so bent was I on carrying out my purpose that I went 
on board the Sea Nymph, and slept there whilst she 
prepared for sea. 

Spring tides arrived, and all was ready, so, when 
my father came aboard at two a.m., we commenced to 
unmoor by paying away thirty fathoms down to our 
lee anchor, which was to the nor’ard, and hove it up to 


the hawse pipe. Next we hove back all our cable to 
37 
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the weather anchor, about sixty fathoms to the 
south’ard. It was by this time daylight, and, as soon 
as our ship swung round to the ebb tide, we tripped 
our weather anchor just off the bottom, so that she 
might drift with the tide, stern first, down to the Bluff 
Channel. 

There were two quarter boats under the bow, each 
containing a kedge anchor and guess warps, which 
were now and again run out to guide our vessel off the 


sandbanks. When all the warp had been paid out we ~ 


tripped the kedge anchor by a smaller rope, and hauled 
it into the boat by hand-power (three men), the quarter 
boats returning to their place again under the bows 
ready for fresh orders. 

We had drifted down into the Bluff Channel, and 
were now facing the Bar, which was about a mile 
away. By ten o’clock we were moored again, with 
an anchor out from each bow, and all hands at 
breakfast. 

Upon the following day, two other ships prepared 
for sea in a similar manner, so there were now three of 
us ready for the first westerly wind to sail over the Bar ; 
but the seasonable moment did not occur until the third 
day of waiting. 

During this delay my clothes-box had been packed, 
and when my father came on board he brought it in 
the pilot-boat. In the afternoon we sailed outside 
into very rough weather. I had reason to remember 


this as I was very sea-sick, and stowed away in the 


sail-locker among the spare sails. 
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On the second day I crawled out, very shaky and 
hungry. One of our chaps washed my face and hands, 
remarking, “Never mind, you will be a man before 
your mother,’ and I opened my box to get out some 
clean clothes. This operation was like magic medi- 
cine to me, for there, right in the centre of the clothes, 
was a monster, luscious cake which had been made and 
cooked by my mother! The sea-sickness was gone, 
and I became ravenous, so the cake was at once cut 
up, and divided equally amongst us. 

The day following I stood my trick at the wheel, 
which was all I could do, but in a week’s time I 
was quite strong again, and as fit as anyone on 
board. 

We were very deep, heading south to meet fair 
winds, and one night, before we had been long afloat, 
our old skipper, Captain T. G. Chapman, became 
very anxious about the weather. The sea was smooth, 
and there was a lovely breeze, but he said that the 
weather-glass had acted in a jumpy way, just as though 
a hurricane raged somewhere close at hand. He and 
the mate finally decided to try and sail out of it, so 
we carried on, whilst the wind increased to such a 
strength that I thought that the masts must go over 
the side. 

Both watches had been kept on deck during the 
afternoon, and the royal yards were sent down. All 
sails were unbent off the jib-boom, except the fore- 
topmast-staysail, which remained set; but, with the 
increasing wind, this burst into ribbons. In the morn- 
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ing watch (four a.m.) Captain Chapman had both 
watches on deck again to take in both topgallant- 
staysails in order to save the spars. When daylight 
came everything appeared strange to me. One 
could see nothing a hundred yards away; the air 
felt heavy, and had a greenish tint. The older men 
looked grave and anxious, and I felt that something 
dreadful was about to happen. The birds had all 
disappeared, and there was a feeling of death about 
us. It was my first and only experience of such 
weather. 

Captain Chapman reckoned that we had done well 
to get so far from the centre of this storm, and that we 
must now face it. Everything was clewed up and 
furled, and the helm lashed hard down. The main 
topsail was close reefed, and the weather-half securely 
furled. We then lay to under what is termed by old 
sailors a “ goosewing,” and waited. 

At every change of the wind it increased, and by 
the afternoon all the furled sails had worked loose out 
of the gaskets and blown away. Our “ goosewing ” 
also burst and disappeared, and the sea was white with 
broken water. | 

We were now going bows under, and _ ship- 
ping big and dangerous seas. I, acting as ship’s 
carpenter, had to knock away some of the lower planks 
from the bulwarks to let the mass of water run off the 
deck, but the seas, still increasing, carried away the 
remainder, and everything else excepting the bulwark 
stanchions. It was impossible to remain on deck 
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without bulwarks, unless lashed fast to something. 
The old gold-diggers and sailors sat the night out, side 
by side, in the little cabin aft, singing hymns at times 
as our weather-glass slowly rose. Our little ship was 
only 130 tons, and the cargo of sugar put her deep. 
She was built all of elm and oak in the old style, other- 
wise our various careers would have been cut short 
that night. Before dark we fastened one of the small 
sails on the weather (port) side of the main rigging. 
This helped our grand little ship to lay to and to 
face the big seas, which she sometimes went clean 
through. 

The helm, which had broken loose, was again 
lashed hard down, and all on board assembled in the 
cabin. Captain Chapman, like Lord Nelson before 
the Battle of Trafalgar, said, “We have done all in 
our power, and must now leave the rest with God.” 
We all agreed with him, for we had come to the climax 
of all human extremities, so committed ourselves to the 
help of the Almighty with a degree of sincerity seldom 
rivalled even in the serious ordeals that are the common 
lot of human life. 

Daylight came at last after a weary night. The 
birds, which had all been scattered by the force of 
the wind, began again to fly around us. The 
seas were not by now so white, nor breaking so 
fiercely. Our first task was to sound the well, for we 
had sprung a leak, and the water was splashing under 
the cabin floor. To our great joy and relief we found 
very little water in her, and when we tried the pumps, 
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in the afternoon, we pumped up only bilge water, which 
was anything but offensive to us in these thrilling 
circumstances. The skipper at once ordered all 
hands down to the cabin again, for he was a religious 
man. 

We soon set some fresh sails, and once more got 
the noble little ship under control. The jibs we had 
saved were bent before dark, and we were on our 
course again. The water in our lazarette, which 
apparently did not come from the hold, was bailed out 
with buckets. Fair weather and fair winds were 
general during the remainder of the passage, which 
permitted the second mate and myself to study and 
practise navigation, 

We found the latitude every day from our own 
observation, but the longitude, which we most of all 
wished to know, could not be obtained without the 
assistance of the chronometer and its rate. The morn- 
ing sight was always taken and worked out by the 
master himself, and when there was no sun he worked 
out the ship’s position by dead reckoning, which made 
it necessary to “heave the log” at the end of every 
watch. 

The log was a canvas bag, on the end of a long line, 
containing knots, rolled on a big reel, and kept handy 
on the quarter-deck. Just before eight bells in every 
watch one of the boys would take this reel, and hold it 
in both hands over his head. The bag was cone-shaped, 
and furnished with a wooden plug in such a way that 
it at once filled with water when hove overboard, and 
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pulled the line off the reel. The officer in charge of 
the watch held a large time-glass in his hand, and as 
soon as the line had paid out to the first mark, a piece 
of white bunting, he reversed the glass, and watched 
it until the sand had run out, then called loudly, “ Stop.” 
The log line was thereupon held fast, and the officer 
looked at, or felt for, small pieces of line spliced 
on to the log line indicating knots spaced at intervals 
as parts of a nautical mile, to agree with the time 
glass. The number of knots found would be the 
number of miles per hour at which the ship was 
travelling. 

When extra strain came on the log line in conse- 
quence of being held, the plug pulled out, the conical 
“ Duffbag ” reversed, emptied, was towed by its 
pointed end, hauled in, and rolled up (before the watch 
went below) ready for the next watch. In this way 
anyone can, by practice, form a fair idea of the speed 
at which a ship is sailing. 

Sometimes, if the men are busy, an entry is made 
of the “estimated” ship’s speed, but if one takes the 
trouble to go aloft, in the daytime, he can see with a 
fair degree of correctness, the actual miles per hour 
at which a ship is travelling. To do this from 
the deck is guess-work, and over the side, close 
to the water, it is impossible. From this lowest 
altitude the ship seems to be flying through the 
water. 

Captain Chapman was a man of considerable learn- 
ing, and, as he took a delight in instructing those under 
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him, the second mate and I asked him if he would give 
us the time, in the event of our being able to obtain 
the altitude of a fixed star, some evening. ‘He readily 
agreed, but explained how a lunar was very difficult, 
and required very many figures. Besides, we had to 
be certain of the name of the fixed star which we wished 
to take. I pointed out several stars of the first 
magnitude, and this quite astonished him. 

We decided on Alpha Centauri, our nearest fixed 
star, which is one of the pointers to the Southern Cross. 
My previous knowledge of astronomy will not be under- 
stood unless I explain that this science was my first 
hobby. Unfortunately friends of my parents suggested 
that the subject was too deep for me, alleging that a 
temporary illness (in reality the consequence of a 
sunstroke) was due to my getting out of my depth on 
astronomical topics. My dear mother burnt all my 
books, and made me promise that I would never again 
use Mr Geo. Cate’s astronomical telescope. I am, 
however, the owner of that powerful instrument 
to-day. 

Captain Chapman became very. interested, and 
showed me how to tell the time at night by the Southern 
Cross with the naked eye. Two or three lessons were 
sufficient, and this part of my education has often been 
very useful on the veldt. And I have often wondered 
why schoolboys and girls are not shown this simple 
method of telling the time at night when the stars are 
visible. 


One other thing Captain Chapman tried to teach us 
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was shorthand writing. His book was full of the 
speeches of men whom he had heard speaking; but to 
me this study seemed a bit incongruous, when mixed 
up with navigation. 

When the star we had chosen was in a suitable 
position the second mate and I took three observations, 
and tapped the deck, over the Captain’s bunk, where 
he was noting the time for us. The next day we 
started to work out our lunar, and after filling three 
slates with addition, subtraction, and multiplication, 
made our position 126 miles beyond where we actually 
were, and past the two islands, New Amsterdam and 
St Paul’s, which I had been longing to see. 

The next day, being clear, both morning and noon 
sights were taken, and the skipper, having worked out 
his figures, sent me aloft to see whether the island was 
in sight ahead. We watched until sunset without signs 
of land, when the skipper became anxious, and said 
that we should see the island next day if his chrono- 
meter was right. And sure enough, there it was, very - 
far away on our starboard bow. I well remember that 
at that time the science of navigation seemed to me to 
be a marvellous thing, as indeed it is. Captain Chap- 
man altered his course that we might pass in close and 
see if anyone was on the island. Although we were 
booming along we did not get up to it until the after- 
noon. 

The headland of New Amsterdam Island was a fine 
sight, standing, as it does, about three thousand feet 
high, by itself, a king of stately majesty, in the middle 
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of the Indian Ocean and thousands of miles from other 
land. St Paul’s was out of sight, sixty miles away to 
leeward. This latter island is only eight hundred and 
twenty feet high above the sea, and volcanic, but of 
quite different origin, and separate eruptive area. St 
Paul remains comparatively bare, but New Amster- 
dam, which we passed so close on the north side, is 
dense with profuse vegetation. 

This group is situated half-way between Africa and 
Austvaha, Dat? 37°. 47'S. Long. 77° 34°E: “Both 
islands are only little specks in the vast Indian Ocean, 
and uninhabited. They were discovered in 1633, and 
annexed by France in 1893. 

In 1871 the British frigate Megaera was wrecked 
here, and about four hundred persons remained on 
the rock for four months. The story of Captain 
Peron, who was stranded on this island, from 1792 to 
1795, 1s very interesting. 

It was blowing fresh, and we saw the waves break- 
ing against the perpendicular rocks. The island 
seemed wrapped in bluish mist, and it was evident 
that heavy weather was following us, so both watches 
were sent aloft to put a single reef in both topsails, and 
to make her snug for the night. It was in the star- 
board watch, and, of course, on the main yard, that 
the foot-rope carried away, and I nearly lost my 
life. 

There are some jobs aloft on sailing ships which 
require both hands, and then a man is expected to hang 
on by his eyebrows. At such times I used both my 
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feet as best I could, and this rule saved my life on that 
dirty night. 

It was a Friday (my unlucky day), the 13th of 
December, 1868. As we were reefing the main top- 
sail the inner section of the foot-rope, on which I and 
another man were standing, gave way. I went 
down, feet first, close past the main yard, and my legs 


- fouled the main clewgarnet and bunt line. 


I crossed both feet tightly, and this guided me, 
head downwards, clear of the iron pumps by the main- 
mast to the starboard fair lead, where I held on with 
my feet until the mate helped me to the deck. 

_ The man who was with me was never seen again. 
I presume that he must have held on to the reef-points 
to save himself, and suspect that the sail, getting for 
the moment out of control, hauled him over the yard, 
so that he rolled down the lee-side of the topsail into 
the sea. In that case no one would see him, as he 
would be hidden by the bellying sail. After being for 
two days in our cook’s hands (who experimented on 
the patching up of my legs) I was able to stand my 
trick and steer, but the bandages were so many, and 
so stiff, that they would not allow me to go aloft for 
ten days. 

In the “ dog watch ” we had a rain squall, but at 
ten p.m. the moon rose, and old “ Mainspring ” (Jim 
Cole) kept saying that our expected “ buster” would 
be eaten up by the moon before morning. 

The weather did improve, and at daylight we shook 
out the reefs and set both topgallant sails. So inex- 
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perienced and unsophisticated was I at.the time that 
I believed, as some people still do, old Mainspring’s 
yarn about the moon and the rain. 

_ We were now edging south into colder weather, 
when I saw my first Albatross. The birds were my 
chief amusement, and I did not rest until I had caught 
several of them. Nature had been very clever in 
designing these birds, making their bones hollow for 
lightness. I have known old sailors use them for pipe 
stems. 

But my greatest problem was how these large birds 
of the Albatross type kept on the wing, going round 
and round the ship, up and down, without once flapping 
a wing. I watched these large, dark birds closely, and 
saw only the tips of the wings and tail move to alter 
their course. Like a fish, they could not go back- 
wards, nor twist round like the smaller birds. I would 
wait until Mr Albatross flew ahead of the ship, and 
then throw food over the side. He at once circled 
back to the food astern of us, and lighted amongst 
the others exactly like a seaplane of the present 
day. 

Flying machines were actually thought of in those 
days. I saw one at an exhibition in London on the 
roth June, 1871. It had sails for wings spread out 
on both sides, and the propeller was at the stern. It 
proved fatal to several people, because it could not 
be propelled straight and would not steer. It never 
occurred to them, at that date, to place the propeller in 
front, as in the present-day machines. 
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At this stage of my schooling as a sailor I was, so 
to speak, on the ground floor, with my foot on the 
lowest rung of the ladder, and measures for enforcing 
discipline seemed somewhat harsh. On one occasion 
I was punished for spitting on the deck, instead of over 
the lee-rail, The punishment due to me for this 
offence was that a tin was tied round my waist, and 
when any of my shipmates wished to spit, which they 
often did on purpose, I had to run to them with the 
tin. At the same time this rough mode of punishment 
cured me of the objectionable habit. 

In the hurricane, on the voyage from Natal, all our 
rice was spoilt by the leakage in the lazarette. Conse- 
quently we used split peas instead, on Saturdays only. 
And, because every one of us could eat more than the 
allowance, it was served out into the twelve men’s 
plates on the deck, and one of the watch was chosen 
to stand with his back to the plates, each of which was 
piled with ten spoonfuls of peaspudding. The boats- 
wain would then touch a plate and ask for who it was. 
The man selected from the watch, with his back to us, 
would reply “ Mainspring,” whereupon Jim Cole would 
pick it up. Touching another plate, the response 
would be “ Blueskin,” and Jack Saunders was “ all 
there.” When the name “ Mangena ” was announced, 
that, if you please, meant my humble self. This was 
carried on until all had been served. 

We had now. run down our “ Easting ” and began 
to see other ships to the south’ard. We signalled to 


one, which replied, “ Expect to make land next day.” 
D 
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During the night all the other ships had disappeared, 
but Cape Otway was in sight. We still had about 
eighty miles to go to reach Port Phillip Bay, so we 
cracked on to get a pilot who would take us in before 
dark. 


CHAP PE Ru lV 


AMONG THE “ BALLARAT ” AND “ BENDIGO ” HULKS IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Tue first sight of Port Phillip Heads impressed me as 
being not unlike the sandhills on the African Coast. 
A large three-masted schooner, farther inshore, flying 
the Pilot flag, was my first surprise. She was attending 
a first-class ship carrying three sky-sail yards, and 
evidently outward bound. The Pilot Boat then stood 
out to us, sailing almost in the wind’s eye, a feat which 
I had never before seen accomplished by any decked 
vessel, and fetched out to us in one tack, without 
having to “go about.” 

I noticed that all her sails were laced to the booms 
as flat as pancakes. Even the fore-staysail had a boom 
on it, and, in “ going about,” this travelled by itself, 
on an iron hawse, across the deck to the lee-side, when 
a man let go the bow-line, as did the other three 
sails. 

She was a “ fore and aft” schooner about twice our 
size, and came up, hailed us, went “about,” and laid 
to, all this being managed by three men only, two of 
whom came off in their quarter boat, with a pilot for us. 
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When he had shaken hands with our skipper we squared 
away for Port Phillip Heads. 

The Pilot Boat followed, and passed us as if we 
had been at anchor, going to her station to meet two 
other ships coming out. As a matter of fact, this 
beautiful craft always kept under way at sea, picking 
up pilots as they brought ships out of the harbour, and 
placing others on board new arrivals, whose turn it was 
to take them in. She had been specially built for the 
pilot trade at this station, and the whole of her interior 
was fitted with first-class accommodation for fifty pilots. 
Her sails were of white American canvas, and their 
shape the same as those in use on the “ fore and aft ”’ 
schooners found on the coast round about Chesapeake 
Bay, North America. She might have passed for a 
very large yacht but for the fact that her masts and 
sails were shorter, and, of course, she flew the Pilot flag. 
She had sometimes to weather out very severe gales, 
and that she was prepared for this was evinced by the 
number of reef points in her mainsail. 

We ran in to Port Phillip Bay, but, for some reason 
unknown to me, took a roundabout way and anchored 
for the night. The next day was a grand day for me 
when we anchored among a fleet of ships, comprising 
Lightning, Red Jacket, and forty-three others. All 
seamen know that this period—the seventies—saw the 
world’s sailing ships on the crest of their form; and 
Melbourne was the show ground of the finest sailing 
ships that ever floated. 

When I got amongst these I was dazzled and almost 
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bewildered at so grand a sight. I took in everything 
like a man who had dropped from the clouds, for I 
had arrived at a place which I thought at least a 
thousand years in advance of Natal. 

The first visitor alongside was a small boat with 
vegetables, fowls, fruit and baker’s bread. What I 
wanted mostly was fresh water to wash my face, as I 
had washed in salt water for a month, and I had swal- 
lowed no small quantity at night in bad weather. My 
hair had become like rope yarns; my finger-tips were 
as hard as marline spikes; my face was like a Dago’s, 
and my blood the colour of Stockholm tar. Yet, 
although I had always appreciated the comforts of 
home and shore life, I would not have missed the sight 
I now had before me for the best farm in Africa. 

I saw a large ferry-boat with both ends alike, and 
with a rudder at each end, that it might not require to 
turn to re-cross the bay. Next I observed a man-o’- 
war with her black and white port-holes, and her yards 
and rigging all “a-taunted.” Farther off, on shore, 
were a lot of condemned hulks dismasted. These had 
been Immigrant Ships, and had been deserted by their 
crews during the “ Gold-fever ” epidemic which com- 
menced in 1852, when there was such a continuous 
rush to Bendigo and Ballarat. 

Up to this year, 1869, when I was at Melbourne, 
Australia had contributed to the world’s supply of the 
precious metal over £388,000,000, although the value 
of the wool exported during the same year was only 
£267,506. Moreover, sheep were so plentiful that 
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they were sold by the thousand in open market at 
fivepence-halfpenny each. 

These old hulks, deserted by those who preferred 
to search for gold, were used for various purposes. 
One of them had been converted into a gaol. It 
accommodated five hundred prisoners, and no visitors 
were granted admittance, unless, of course, they were 
brought there under compulsion. Still even in this 
highly civilised place “ Palm-oil” was effective—for 
I tried it. The singing of the prisoners on Sundays 
was listened to by the whole of the Merchant Fleet at 
anchor. The matter gave me food for serious reflec- 
tion, and I often wondered what in the end became 
of those poor wretches. 

Of the other hulks, seven were fine-looking ships, 
all made of teak. JI was astonished when I learned 
the history of some of the ships which had been broken 
up before we arrived. One, the ship Success, was 
built in India, in 1798, out of solid teak of great thick- 
ness. At first she was an East Indiaman, and then 
an Immigrant ship. In 1852 her entire crew ran away 
to the Goldfields, and she was then converted into a 
“Convict Ship,” and known as “ The Dark Cell Drill 
Ship.” The lower deck was fitted with solitary cells, 
which must have been living tombs, for there was no 
light and very little air. A small space at the end of 
each cell was railed off and known as the “ Tigers’ 
Cage,” 

Murders were often committed in these ghastly 
dungeons. In 1857, the prisoners avenged themselves 
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on the head official, Inspector-General Price. There- 
upon, the general public revolted against the system 
of fettering the convicts with iron necklets and chains, 
which prevented the poor wretches from either sitting, 
kneeling, or lying down. There were also torture cells 
which were a disgrace to common humanity. 

In 1859, the Success was scuttled in Sydney Har- 
bour, but later raised again, and exhibited at the 
principal ports of Australia. When close on a hundred 
years old she again sailed round the Cape of Good 
Hope on her way to England, and was shown in 
Blackwall Docks, London, as a specimen of the old 
system of prison treatment. 

On the following day we went alongside one of the 
piers to discharge our cargo of sugar. I was here 
informed that the “ Man-o’-war” with the painted 
ports which I had admired, was a training ship for boys. 
A batch of stevedores—all white men—soon came on 
board and set to work; some at the hatches, others at 
the mainyard, swinging it round and putting a whip on 
it to plumb the railway trucks, which, by the way, had 
gable ends and lids on them. There were no cranes, 
but a steam winch, standing farther back, was supplied 
with steam from somewhere underneath. 

The sugar at once began to come out so fast that 
Mr Brunton, the owner’s son, could not keep tally. 
Natal sugar was better handled in Australia than in 
Natal, and when our stevedore attempted to interfere, 
for purposes of accurate tally, there was trouble. The 
Customs Officer merely laughed at Mr Brunton; and 
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when the head stevedore of the port came along from 
another ship, Te Great Victoria just ahead of us, he 
told our owner to leave the workers alone, if he did 
not desire to be arrested. At the same time he assured 
Mr Brunton that he need have no fear, as the sugar 
would be stacked in Melbourne, and not a single bag 
would be delivered to anyone until the tally was found . 
correct. This proved quite true, as the cargo actually 
turned out one bag in excess. 

All this work was done by white labour, which quite 
surprised me, accustomed to seeing only Kaffirs do such 
work. The sugar bags, containing about 150 lbs. each, 
were square shaped and enclosed in an outer bag which 
was a protective cover mdde of wild palm leaves. 

On the jetty, as soon as a truck was filled, the lid 
was closed and the Customs Officer put his seal on it. 
This seal was not broken until the truck reached the 
Melbourne Queen’s Warehouse. After being sealed 
each truck was removed to a central track, there to 
await other completed trucks. These were hauled 
away about every half-hour. 

At five p.m., when work ceased, the hatches on 
every ship were sealed for the night. Not so much as 
a candle box was left on the pier, which was then used 
as a promenade by the public. The men worked hard, 
and we were empty at four o’clock, but we remained 
alongside to be surveyed for our mysterious leak. * 

I went by myself on a tour of inspection along the 
pier, and among the ships that had been discharging. 
Next to us was the Victoria, and next to her the Great 
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Britain, a tremendous vessel, full-rigged, and with 
auxiliary steam to carry her through the calms of the 
Equator, or for use in light head winds. 

Lying opposite to us and the Great Britain was 
Tommy Green’s beautiful ship, Salamander; a grand 
sight, with her deck of polished teak and mahogany, 
and her shining brass work. She carried twelve mid- 
shipmen, who were apparently just going ashore to play 
cricket. Just ahead of her lay a Yankee Clipper with 
the ends of her yard-arms covered in brass, which were 
polished and made to shine every morning; but I 
thought that her long American stuck-up bow spoiled 
her appearance. 

I passed several lesser ships, and then my attention 
was drawn to a clipper close at hand, waiting at anchor 
her turn to come alongside. She was a beauty, and 
crowned the lot by carrying three skysail yards, and 
moonsail yard on her mainmast. I had heard of sky- 
scrapers and star-gazers, but this was the first and last 
moonsail I ever saw. I got a push off to her, and found 
that she was the Kate Kelloch, and all Scotch. I 
begged the mate’s permission to go up to his moonsail 
yard, and, my surprising request being granted, was 
soon there sitting with my legs astride the yard, and sail, 
which looked as if it had never been set. 

I was now absolutely among the “cream ” of the 
world’s clippers; all, as it were, in a show case, flying 
their Company’s flags, and labelled “ First Prize.” 

At Williamstown one of the Aberdeen White Star 
Liners lay taking in wool, her most important function 
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~ apparently being to look ship-shape and imitate a yacht, 
with her rich green paint, white topgallant bulwarks, 
and a gold ribbon right round her. All her prettily 
modelled boats were enamelled white, and every block, 
up to her three skysails, were painted the same colour. 
She also had imitation gaskets painted and laced over 
her sails, which, at a distance, looked very neat and 
precise. She carried stones for ballast instead of the 
treacle sugar used by Natal ships. 

The stevedores were loading this liner with- wool 
by the process known as “ screwing,” so that she was 
enabled to stow a third more than she would by ordi- 
nary stowage. This process of stowing wool was 
slow, but all the wool was handy in the warehouse 
alongside, and the men worked uninterruptedly in day 
and night gangs. As the wool arrived from upcountry 
it was sorted and pressed in a building on the ship’s 
wharf, and the men received just a sufficient number 
of bales to complete the tier they were screwing in. 
Two gangs were constantly employed, one at each 
end. 

In this great seaport a Police Boat was kept under 
way night and day. She was painted all black and . 
manned by a crew of six men. When there was no 
wind they kept under way by rowing. If it blew hard 
they reefed; but always kept moving until relieved by 
another boat with a fresh crew. They sailed among 
the ships, and boardéd any vessel that hoisted the 
Ensign on the main mast, this being the signal for 
“Want Assistance.” The same thing was done at 
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night—by a Customs Boat painted white—to prevent 
‘smuggling, and this boat used a flare light. 

The survey upon our vessel showed in our rudder 
trunk a rat hole through which one could put one’s fist. 
This discovery explained how the water got into the 
lazarette, when, during the hurricane, she dipped her 
stern, whilst her bows were rising to the great seas. 

We had also to renew the bulwarks which had been 
washed away ; and, as our copper was old, it was decided 
to take her into a floating dry dock to be stripped, 
caulked, and sheathed with new copper. For this we 
proceeded to the Yarra Yarra, where a big wooden 
ship, used as a floating dock, had been sunk, ready to 
receive us. We floated inside of this great ship, built 
long ago of teak. The old ship’s stern was then closed 
up, and the water pumped out, leaving us resting on 
keel blocks high enough to walk beneath, in a rather 
sloppy “dry” dock, where we were to remain for 
an indefinite period, to be thoroughly overhauled, 
and, when finished, certified seaworthy by Lloyd’s 
agents. 

The second mate and I obtained leave to visit a 
certain friend of my companion, who possessed a farm 
thirty miles out from Melbourne, on the road to 
Sydney. This farmer had two daughters, and, like 
all sailors, who have no prejudice against the fair sex, 
we had a very pleasant time. We took the girls, or 
rather they took us, out “ Possum ” shooting. I man- 
aged to bag one up a gum tree, but the second mate 
fired not a single shot. Having other fish to fry he 
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went a different route with the elder sister, but we 
both promised faithfully—as all sailors do—to come 
back at some future date. 

We stopped at the farm for two days, while the 
farmer was, all the time, busily occupied with his 
ploughing. I saw no hired labourers, and believe that 
all the work was done by the father, mother and 
daughters. Only, during our visit, the two young 
ladies, with two smart fellows in evidence, gave the 
work a rest and dressed for the occasion. On the 
farmer’s mantelpiece were several small nuggets of 
gold, which, he informed us, he had at different times 
picked up on his farm while turning over his land. 

The road from Melbourne to Sydney was very 
different from the African roads. The wool wagons 
were drawn by horses with white men as drivers. This 
order of things would have been impossible in Natal, 
where only oxen and Kaffirs were used, owing to the 
bad and hilly state of the roads. This Australian 
road was wide and macadamised. Tall stacks of 
broken stone stood at intervals, in pyramid shape, just 
off the thoroughfare, ready to repair at once any 
damage. The stone supplier made these pyramids 
that his quantity might be easily measured. 

We travelled by coach. The horses stepped out 
as if they meant it, and were soon covered with froth. 
We passed all kinds of vehicles, some being wool 
wagons with loads so high that they would have soon 
overturned on the South African roads. At the “ out- 
spans ” every team along the road was fed and watered 
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by men engaged for the purpose, whilst their drivers 
cooked their “ Billy cans ” for tea. 

On arrival at the first stage our horses were 
rushed out, and buckets of water thrown over them, 
until harness and horses were clean of all dust. 
The horses were then dried while steam was coming 
off them. A fresh team, harness, and coach were soon 
ready, and everything was transferred, driver and all, 
and away we went again. 

After this trip to the farm I did not like work on 
the ship so much, and began to think that farming was 
a better occupation. Getting a hint of this the Captain 
gave orders for all my clothes to be taken aft, and 
locked up by the steward; but, to console me, he 
granted me three days further leave to look round 
the town. 

That night George Brunton and I went to the 
theatre, and after supper engaged beds at a place close 
by called the Great Eastern. We retired for the night 
with no little zest, to enjoy the comforts and luxuries 
of another night ashore. 

But alas! how the gods make sport of poor mortals! 
What was the matter? We struck a light, but nothing 
could be seen. Our second attempt at sleep revealed 
many companions, alert and hungry. Our efforts to 
combat the trouble only served to increase the number, 
and matters soon became so serious that we were 
compelled to get up, dress, and try to sleep in chairs 
till dawn appeared. 

We were early out of doors, looking so tired and 
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knocked up that the man in Blue stopped us as we 
entered the street. To him we cold our tale of woe, 
and showed him the marks, but he refused to believe 
us. No doubt our jaded, rumpled appearance made 
us suspicious-looking; at any rate he marched us to 
the “ Trunk,” where, being tired out, we slept the sleep 
of the innocent until dinner-time. Then a lawyer came 
to take up our case. That functionary, however, when 
he had ascertained that we had no money, could find 
no act, clause, or section, to fit our pleas, and eventually 
we were released on payment of a small fine, which 
left us only enough to pay for dinner. 

For this little outing Captain Chapman stopped my 
money, but George Brunton, who had led me into the 
scrape, loaned me all I needed. He was a friend 
indeed, for he could appreciate the martyrdom I had 
suffered with him on this, our very first spree. 

Next day, in looking round what was termed 
“Paddy’s” Meat Market, I saw twenty-four sheep 
hanging up in a row, with a red, white and blue rosette 
on each. I priced them, and the quotation, given in an 
off-hand manner, was “a bob each.” I put down a 
shilling just by way of experiment, and the salesman 
threw the first in the row on to the counter in front of 
me, saying, “ There you are, guvnor.” They were all 
alike, large fat animals. The one I had bought I 
carried to our ship. I took off the rosette, and still 
have it in Durban. Live sheep were then selling at 
prices ranging from fivepence halfpenny to seven- 
pence each, in quantities of fifty or more. 
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By this time the shipwrights had very nearly 
finished their job, and we were at work, every 
day, painting the new woodwork. Soon the only thing 
to be done was the overhauling of rigging, and bending 
on sails. 

We were booked to take a cargo of flour to Durban, 
and would have to go up the Yarra Yarra to meet the 
Mail Boat then due from Adelaide. At this date— 
1869—there was only, at specially appointed halts, 
sufficient room for two ships to pass each other on the 
Yarra Yarra. 

In due time we were floated out of dry dock 
and towed up to the city; but when we were haff- 
way up my olfactory organ received no ordinary shock. 
Yet there was nothing to be seen at this spot but a tall, 
black-looking building on the south side of the river, 
and some wheels going round. This factory was a blot 
on the whole country. But I understand that, since 
those days, all this has been dredged away and the 
Yarra Yarra enlarged. 

Next day the Mail Boat passed us, and went up to a 
basin at the end, near a bridge, in order to turn round. 
When she came back we shifted and lay on the outside 
of her, transhipping the flour direct into our hold. It 
was not landed on shore. 

A big gang of men started to stow the flour, 
and at coffee time, when we turned out, she was 
full and the stevedores away. We then set to 
and put on the hatches, covered them with two 
tarpaulins, and drove all the wedges well in. After 
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breakfast the little tug came again, and towed us down 
past that odoriferous thing to the harbour, where we 
anchored amongst the ships, ready to put to sea when- 
ever we liked. But we were three days making our 
final arrangements before we took our pilot on board 
and weighed anchor. 


CHAP LER NV 
ROUNDING CAPE LEEUWIN IN SQUALLY WEATHER 


Ir was very fine weather, with the wind light and fair, 
so we set our topsails before we tripped our “ Mud- 
hook.” As we passed through the magnificent fleet of 
Merchant ships at anchor some of the craft saluted us 
because of our old-fashioned single topsails and reef 
tackles hanging down; for we were the only vessel 
(worthy to be called a ship) which was so rigged. 

Our weather-glass was still falling when we arrived 
at Port Phillip Heads, so we decided to bring up at 
Geelong and anchor until the expected westerly gale 
had blown itself out. On Sunday three of my ship- 
mates and | asked permission to get our boat out and 
to go on shore to church, a request that was granted 
on condition that we hoisted in the boat, and stowed 
her in the chocks immediately on our return. 

I shall never forget the service on that Sunday 
morning. It was the first I had attended in a church 
since I had left home. It was the Church of England 
service, which I knew by heart, and we had the same 
old tunes that we sang so far away across the great 


ocean, at Christ’s Church Point, Durban. Present-day 
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folk must understand that, in those days, we were all 
compelled by our parents to go to church. 

In the old home in Durban only my mother was 
exempt, as she had to prepare the Sunday dinner, 
which was, as a tule, in all respectable families, an 
elaborate affair, and to which some friends were gener- 
ally invited. And if any of the children missed the 
second church bell the penalty was exclusion from the 
Sunday dinner-party, and, most likely, the strap on 
Monday morning. 

This little church at Geelong was just like the one 
at our Port of Durban Point, being built of wood and 
iron, and for those who go down to the sea in ships. 
The choir was composed of all of the elder children, 
which was what I had been accustomed to see. But 
here, in Geelong, the girls were seated on one side 
and the boys on the other. That morning the hymn, 
“Rock of Ages,’ was sung to music I did not soon 
forget, and it was a rare treat, for me, as I had begun 
to stray from the fold. 

The weather having moderated we put to sea, and 
worked across the Australian Bight as far as King 
George’s Sound. As we reached the Port of Augusta 
it began to blow very hard from the west, and it 
looked as if we were going to be caught on a lee 
shore. 

But our mate, Mr Bynine, one of true old sailor 
type, could see far in front of him, and set all hands 
aloft to shake out reefs and set the main topgallant 
sail. The wind was increasing, and Cape Leeuwin, on 
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our lee, came plainly into sight. Yet the old mate 
made us keep her ramping full. We were, I should 
say, doing ten knots, with our bow line lashed well 
down. 

This, however, Captain Chapman said, was our 
only chance to work the ship past this lee shore, where 
many a good ship had been wrecked in trying to do 
exactly the same task we were attempting. Our ship, 
and everything in her, was old-fashioned; even the 
standing rigging was of rope with wooden dead-eyes, 
and only, of our lanyards, had the old cues been 
replaced by new ones. So our mate carried on, and. 
during one squall, she fairly lay down to it, and flooded 
the lee deck. 

The mate stood by the wheel and would not ease 
her an inch, and thus we weathered Cape Leeuwin 
before dark. Then we reefed down and made her 
_ easy for the night. Next morning no land showed in 
sight, nor could we see either of the three big ships 
that were also trying to get round the Leeuwin. They 
most likely wore ship and went back. 

We were now sailing north-west, and eventually 
found decent weather. On reaching the trade winds 
we sailed west, with upper and lower studding sails set, 
and bunt-lines and slew-lines triced up. Sand and 
canvas was the order of the day. 

In this great Indian Ocean we were now quite by 
ourselves. Only two ships had been sighted, no doubt 
outward bound, but they had passed far away to wind- 
ward. 
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At last I saw my first tea clipper under sail, the 
Sir Launcelot, which was quite unexpected at this time 
of the year. We knew her as she carried only one 
skysail yard and double jibs. The wind was light, and 
the sun just up, when she appeared right astern. We 
ourselves had upper and lower studding sails set, and 
were doing between six and eight knots, and, therefore, 
did not expect that any ship so far astern could catch 
us that day in such a light wind; for a stern chase is 
always a long chase. But, before dark, the Szz 
Launcelot was on top of us, taking our wind. 

When going past she hailed us, asking whether we 
had seen any other ships. We replied, “ No, what ship 
are you?” but received no reply, although I distinctly 
heard them giving orders for the starboard light to be 
set, and they soon passed out of sight. 

She was painted black, and, I think, varnished, with 
a gold band round her. Her figure-head was a knight 
in mail armour, with plumed helmet and drawn sword. 
All her sails were perfect. The prettiest sight I have 
ever seen. This ship was an extreme clipper vessel, 
could not stand up in dock without ballast, and, when 
racing, carried three hundred tons of pig iron under 
her cargo of tea. 

The glorious Indian Ocean continued, day after 
day, and everything, like ourselves, seemed to be 
travelling west. Even the sun, moon and stars 
appeared to be doing so, because the ocean and earth 
were in reality flying to the east at a speed which few 
people realise; while wind, tide, and every ship on this 
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part of the globe were actually going towards the 
African shores. 

Ships usually tried to sight the Bluff, Port Natal, 
two hundred and one feet high, or the Gates of St 
John’s, one thousand two hundred and three feet high. 
These are the only two conspicuous landmarks to be 
seen from the sea on the East African Coast, and, 
before our fine lighthouses were built, many a noble ship 
from the east ran ashore at night through a faulty 
chronometer. ; 

Our last cask of’ salt beef was declared by the 
sailors to be “salt horse.” It was absolutely a failure 
in more ways than one, and we could not eat it. In 
fact, the sailors made a small half model of a ship out 
of one piece, and it looked like mahogany when 
polished. 

Our four-hundred-gallon bread-tank was more than 
half empty. The weevils had been there in thousands 
before we left Australia, and now a new army of these 
made their appearance. We did not complain, but the 
biscuits lower down in the tank were found to be | 
mouldy, so Captain Chapman broached the cargo, 
taking out two bags of flour, and a case of smoked 
shoulders of mutton; for we had two hundred cases of 
this splendid meat on board. 

One of the crew was told off to help the old cook 
make pancakes all day long—but without eggs. A 
galvanised bucketful was made every day for all hands. 
Those for the cabin were placed in a big dish, and 
covered up before being taken aft. The remainder 
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were left in the bucket for the men in the forecastle. 
But those covered up in the dish tasted no better than 
ours, for I had one to try. 

Then came a morning with only half a kettleful of 
coffee. “ What’s the matter, cook? ” “ Short of water?” 
“Yes,” was the reply. So good-bye, pancakes! I 
never loved you so before. At four o’clock each man’s 
ration of water was measured out, and the remainder 
locked up until the same time next day. I gave up 
my tea and coffee—it was Hobson’s choice—for a drink 
of brownish water every night and morning. 

No rain came, the wind continued to hold in the 
east, and we ran down to Port Natal with our fore- 
topsail-studding sail set, and found the Bar impassable, 
with four vessels outside; the ship ///ovo (397 tons), 
barque Verulam (312 tons), Natal Queen (230 tons), 
and Tweed (199 tons), Captain Johnson. 

As soon as we had furled sail we launched our boat, 
and set out for the Verulam, Captain Creak, which 
was riding to a stiff breeze on our port quarter. We 
were taking a small cask to beg some water, and were 
pulling three oars. 

Captain Creak used to fly the Bethel Flag on his 
main when in port, and held on board his ship services 
which were attended by many of the other ships’ crews. 
So he did not offer us beer. 

The V erulam was full of passengers, and when they 
heard that we three were colonial young men (our 
second mate was Australian) there was some excite- 
ment. We obtained the water, and told Captain 
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Creak that if we could not fetch back to our brig 
with it we would empty the cask, and land with it 
in the surf on the beach. He told us that our task 
was an impossible one, as our small boat was jumping 
very much, and offered to hoist her up for the night; 
but we replied that our shipmates had no water, and 
that we must try. 

When we shoved off to fetch the Sea Nymph we 
found our undertaking against the wind and sea beyond 
our strength. Our anxious shipmates on the Sea 
Nymph saw this, and quickly lowered one of the 
empty water casks over the taffrail with long lines fast 
to it. They paid away, whilst the empty cask drifted 
to leeward, and we pulled across as hard as we could 
till we met it, and made fast. We were now a long 
way astern, but willing hands soon hauled us up along- 
side the brig. The barque Verulam ran up his 
ensign, and we replied by signal, “ Very many thanks.” 
All this was seen from the Port Office, and they sig- 
nalled, Sea Nymph, “ What is the matter? ” to which 
we replied, “ Short of water.” 

The ladies on board the barque Verulam were very 
proud of us, and two of them threw kisses to us as we 
pulled away with the cask of water. Both of these 
appreciative girls became wives of Government Officials 
in Pietermaritzburg. Some years later I travelled with 
one of them, and her five children, going for a trip by 
sea. The lady had not forgotten this incident, and 
explained how glad they all were when we reached our 
ship safely. 
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My father was pleased to see me, and mother more 
so, because they thought I would not come back in 
that ship. Captain Chapman and his mate had 
received orders from my father to sicken me of the sea, 
and so my father’s salutation at the family reunion was, 
“Well, I suppose you’ve swallowed the anchor this 
time.” “ Not exactly,” I replied, “I am going to see 
London first, and then I’ll take up farming, so that I 
may get a decent sleep of nights.” 

At our old home, the first night after my arrival, 
there was great rejoicing. They killed the fatted calf, 
in this case three ducks—mother’s own rearing—aad 
cooked them in a baking pot outside in our own back- 
yard. 

Of course my poor head was bewildered when I 
tried to explain all the wonderful things I had seen. 
My father would not believe my yarn about the “ Moon- 
sail” yard, until I showed him a sketch with the four 
yards on the Kate Kelloch’s main-topgallant mast. 

The Rev. Curate seemed most interested in the sub- 
ject of the Australian natives. But I could tell him very 
little about them, as they were not much in evidence 
about the Australian ports, everything being done by 
white labour, and this despite the fact that I had walked 
four miles to a roadside inn on purpose to see one. 
But this one native had struck my fancy at once, for 
he gave me the impression that, at some time or other, 
his ancestors had been related to, and mixed up with, 
the African Bushmen and our Bantu. I saw plainly 
enough the yellowish tint of his eyes, which makes the 
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same difference between the blood of the African 
Negroes and +Natal Colonists. But his hair was a 
puzzle to me, for it looked like rope yarns mixed up in 
a dirty, slovenly style. I gave him a shilling, and 
instead of thanking me, as our natives would have 
done, he begged for another. That certainly made me 
reconsider the subject of affinity; for in spite of my 
opinion of the natives of Australia they are supposed to 
be a distinct race. They have no kinsfolk among the 
neighbouring races, and have occupied the continent of 
Australia for a very long period. Some say even when 
parts of Europe were submerged. 
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BEFORE THE MAST ON MY FIRST VOYAGE TO ENGLAND 


On the 18th February, 1870, I left the old brig with a 
very flattering discharge for exactly one hundred and 
fifty days’ service. My parents now saw that this kind 
of life was making a man of me, and also that it was 
useless to attempt to keep me any longer at home. 
Accordingly, they, and other friends, started writing 
to England and Scotland to say that I would soon be 
calling on my relations. 

My father, being one of the only two Government 
Pilots at Durban (these pilots were in those days 
under Government orders) was naturally well 
acquainted with all the captains who traded to Natal. 
He, therefore, secured for me the pick of four ships; 
Natal Star, Silvery Wave, Umvoti (a full rigged ship 
of 443 tons), and the three-masted barquentine Tweed 
of 199 tons. We mutually chose the last mentioned 
because she was one of the regular traders, and had 
been built at Berwick-on-Tweed, which was my father’s 
birthplace. Captain James Johnson, and his mate, 
Tommy Elliott, both belonged to that town. 

As the Tweed was to load wool, and would be a 
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long time at Durban, I was allowed on shore every 
night. But I at once commenced my duties on board 
by helping to lay the dunnage—wooden faggots, two 
feet long, spread all over the hold to keep the treacle- 
sugar (which we were carrying as ballast) one foot 
from the inner skin of the ship’s side. This sticky 
stuff was stowed all over the dunnage until there was 
a perfectly level floor. Then two lighters came 
alongside, full of pressed bales of hartebeest, eland 
and zebra skins, which were very heavy. 

Mr George Serredge, who is still alive, and a 
worthy citizen of Durban, was the stevedore. He was 
very particular about these bales of hides, taking care 
that they exactly fitted into their places, and left a 
certain height beneath the deck for the bales of wool, 
which, later on, were to be screwed into the hold 
above the heavier freight. 

The first lighter-load of wool was thrown down the 
hold. Six bales just fitted across the fore part of the 
ship. These were shored down to keep them a certain 
distance from the deck. This was an important 
detail of the stowage, so devised that other bales of 
wool, in tiers, would exactly fit this space. 

Two stinkwood planks were next squeezed in and 
opened out to receive a small pair of screws called 
“dumps.” These screws were expanded to their full 
extent, and a larger pair then inserted to release them, 
and to widen the distance between the stinkwood 
planks. And so on till two number sevens had been 
screwed out, so making room for two more bales of 
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wool. ‘‘ Number seven ” screws were very heavy and 
powerful. It took two men to lift them, and they 
made the beams and deck squeak while putting on the 
pressure. 

It was a dangerous and critical time when a pair 
of number sevens had full pressure on, for the bales 
of wool were flattened to half their original size; and 
with such a strain on them the screws, if they slipped 
and flew out, would kill anyone in their way. So 
everyone watched silently and carefully, only Mr 
Serredge, the stevedore, being allowed to speak and 
give orders. 

When the two bales were placed in this space and 
shored down the screws were released, which at once 
eased the other six bales, and the sides of the vessel. 
In this way all eight bales carried equal strain until 
they arrived in London Docks. 

The next operation was to get out the planks, for 
these were very tight in between the bales of wool. 
A chain was put on the ends of the planks, and they 
were hove out, one at a time, by a chain and tackle 
worked from the main winch. The remainder of the 
bales were treated in much the same way. 

To load a vessel of three hundred tons often took 
three months. The sailors stowed the cargo as it came 
along, and bent sails at odd times, after these had 
been overhauled and repaired by the sailmaker. 

There were no wharves, and the men landed at 
night from the ships’ boats on the sandy beach, for 
a game of skittles, or a glass of beer, at the big “ Fig 
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Tree Canteen.” Besides “ Beer and Skittles ” there 
was a “ sing-song ” held on Saturday nights by the 
lightermen and sailors from the ships in the harbour. 

Qld “ Gum Tree ” used to sing “ My Gum Tree 
Canoe,” and “‘ Champagne Charlie ” gave his favourite 
song. His chin was always shayed, and he wore long 
tapering whiskers. When on the little stage he 
wore a white “ Bell Topper” hat, a long, grey, full 
dress overcoat. The whole company joined in the 
chorus:— 


‘* Champagne Charlie is my name, half a pint of porter is my 
game; 
I’m fit for any lark to-night, Boys. Who’ll come and join 
me in a spree.”’ 


From the vessels the new London songs kept on 
coming. Once, from a British ship, came a German 
who could make his fiddle speak, and an Italian who 
danced dressed as a girl, and played his tambourine in 
a way to be remembered. 

On every Sunday, one of the ships in harbour 
flew the Bethel flag—a white dove carrying an olive 
branch—and the captain held a service on the poop 
deck for all who wished to attend. 

On the 3rd of May we signed on at the Port Office, 
and I bade farewell to many friends, who wished me 
good-luck. I had now to sleep on board. Two nights 
thereafter—at two a.m.—the Pilot came on board. 
The wind was light from the west, so we paid away on 
the weather cable, whilst heaving down to our anchor 
on the north side of the channel, which, as soon as it 
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appeared above water, was “ cat-headed.”’ All this 
was done in the dark. When daylight appeared we 
hove back sixty fathoms, which brought us to wind- 
ward of our southerly anchor, whilst singing the good 
old chanty :— 


O, fare youwell, I wish you well! Good-bye, fare you well; good-bye, fare you well! 
CHorvs. 


wy 
O, fare you well, my bonny young girts! Hesrah,my boys,we're home-ward bound! 


Goop-BYE, FarE You WEtL. 


(Solo) Oh, fare you well, I wish you well: 

(Chorus) Good-bye, fare you well; good-bye, fare you well. 

(Solo) Oh, fare you well, my bonny young girls, 

(Chorus) Hoorah, my boys, we’re homeward bound. 

(Solo) Don’t you hear our old man say, 

(Chorus) ‘‘ Good-bye, fare you well, good-bye, fare you 
well,”’ 

(Solo) | We’re homeward bound this very day, 

(Chorus) Hoorah, my boys, we’re homeward bound. 

(Solo) And the girls we’re leaving we leave with regret: 

(Chorus) Good-bye, fare you well, good-bye, fare you well. 

(Solo) Our anchor’s aweigh and our sails are set, 

(Chorus) Hoorah, my boys, we’re homeward bound. 

(Solo) And when we arrive in London Docks, 

(Chorus) Good-bye, fare you well, good-bye, fare you well. 

(Solo) More pretty girls will come down in flocks: 

(Chorus) Hoorah, my boys, we’re homeward bound. 


We sailed out of Durban’s land-locked bay, and 
in crossing the Bar just touched it, as if to say good- 
bye. We were drawing twelve feet aft. 
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It was_a beautiful morning, and we clapped on 
sail. I soon found that I was in a much smarter ship 
than the old brig Sea Nymph, and perhaps as good a 
sea-boat. We stood right out, close hauled, and by 
dinner-time land had dropped out of sight. The 
Mozambique current, running strong, helped us to 
windward surprisingly. We stowed and secured our 
anchors, and put stops on our cables along the deck, 
to keep them from rolling about, and then set the 
“watch.” Soon everybody was asleep except the men 
at the wheel and on the lookout. From week to week 
we sailed out of sight of land, whilst the sun shifted 
from north to south, and still no land came in sight 
till we raised the white cliffs of old England. 

Whilst rounding the Cape of Good Hope it blew 
a small gale, but Captain Johnson drove her into it, 
until we were far enough to the south-west to clear 
Cape Agulhas. We then steered north-west, with a 
big swell which made her roll till the studding-sail 
boom-ends, just rigged out, touched the water. This 
was no matter for surprise, for this smart three-masted 
barquentine was intended, when built, to be a flyer. 
On her maiden voyage she had rolled all three masts 
overboard in the English Channel, The present 
masts were much shorter, the consequence being that 
we were able to “ carry on,” right up into the South- 
east Trade Winds, without reefing. 

We carried rain squalls up with us, and Mr Elliott, 
the mate, made the deck watch take in the studding 
sails, to save the booms from carrying away. I 
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managed to get a lot of practice, and could eventually 
set the topgallant-studding-sail from aloft by 
myself. 

When we were fairly in the trade winds, both 
watches were kept on deck, every afternoon, scrubbing 
and painting. My job was to make “ spun yarns” out 
of old rope, with two ordinary seamen to help me. 
Only tarred bolt-rope was used, strands being unlaid 
from six to eight feet long. The rope yarns were 
taken out of the strands, singly, and knotted by a 
special rope yarn knot used only by deep water sailors. 
This knot is made by splitting the rope yarns. 
As the rope yarns were tied together by these par- 
ticular knots, they were made up into balls. The end 
of a beef cask on a broom-shank was used as a fly- 
wheel, secured somewhere forward, and rigged up to 
spin round. 

After three strings of rope yarn—the full length of 
the ship—had been made fast to the broom shank, 
this home-made contrivance was made to buzz round 
by the use of a “whip” held in both hands. The 
whip is a piece of fine yarn sennit wrapped four 
times round the broom shaft. The three yarns 
were held straight and tight whilst being twisted 
into one long string. This was then made up into 
hanks ready for use, and is known to seamen as 
“spun yarn.” 

This spun yarn was used for wrapping round any 
rope or rigging to prevent the sails from being damaged 
by chafing. This method is termed “ serving,” the 
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yarn being put on with Stockholm tar and “ serving 
mallet.” The job requires the services of two hands, 
with sleeves rolled well up. 

“ Paunch mats ” were also made of old yarns, and 
put on the standing rigging to preserve the foot ropes 
of the sails when they flapped about in light winds, 
especially in wet weather. In later days, I under- 
stand, all these details were made up on shore, and that 
the present-day sailor seldom smells a rope yarn, or 
has occasion to tar his hands. 

Before going to sea I had learnt something of sail 
repair, and, on account of this accomplishment, I was 
at odd times put on to help the sail-maker in antici- 
pation of the next voyage. In one of my afternoon 
watches, when I should have been “ below,” I was sent 
aloft with the sail-maker to put on what was then 
known as the “ homeward-bound patch ” in the top- 
gallant sail. The hole was tarred right round, and a 
piece of canvas then “ tacked ” over, with big stitches, 
to prevent the wind passing through. 

My clothes were now pretty well tarred all over, 
and my hands, fingers and nails as black as a nigger’s; 
so much so that it would, I fancied, be an easy matter 
to convince my relations in Europe, who had never 
travelled, that I was truly an African. 

There was not much time on board this vessel for 
studying navigation. The Captain alone did all that, 
and he objected to any other man keeping records on 
board his ship. In this he was supported by some old 
cat” in Parliament. 
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I wrote my notes at night, on deck, and kept them 
in the bottom layer of my sea chest. When, however, 
we got on the other side of the sun I was much on the 
alert while taking sights, and I hoped that I also, some 
day later on, might be able to take a sight whilst facing 
south. 

At Durban we had shipped a Kafhr as ordinary 
seaman, in place of one of the crew who had been 
smuggled ashore to be shanghaied later on. This 
native had worked on the lighters, and was now making 
his first voyage on the sea. It was not long before he 
became too big for his boots, and Captain Johnson had 
given him a “hiding” for letting go the jib sheets 
instead of the halliards when we were taking in sail. 
He was a big, strong fellow, and became cheeky to 
the other men, which was the cause of all on board 
being hostile to him. It seemed that I was his only 
friend, keeping him in his proper place, and never allow- 
ing him to run the others down or to talk in Kaffir to 
me. We were both in the Captain’s watch, and he 
helped me to catch flying fish with a lantern at night, 
with a sail so hung that the fish could not fly clean over 
the ship. One night, Charlie and I secured enough 
flying fish for breakfast, and the following morning 
sufficient for all hands. These fish had a pleasant 
taste, being palatable and savoury, and not unlike 
“snipe fish.” 

Charlie N’Zuga, this was the native’s name on the 
ship’s articles, had, on a certain afternoon, some misun- 
derstanding with the second mate, who struck him. 
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The fat was in the fire, for Charlie, who was a tall, 
powerful native, very soon put the second mate down 
on his back, and held him there until the Captain 
came. 

The Kaffir did not strike his assailant, who was, 
however, so terribly shaken up, that he had to take to 
his bunk for two days. This second mate was a man 
I disliked; a tall, thin, officious fellow, and watched 
for an opportunity of taking his revenge. 

One night I had just come from the wheel, 
Charlie had just been relieved from his watch 
on the look out, and we were both lying on 
the. forehatch, when a bucket of water came 
ever us, because, so our reyvengeful friend the 
second mate asserted, we were both asleep, and had 
. not answered him on an order to pull on the weather 
forebrace. Actually there would have been no time 
for either to have fallen asleep, nor had we heard his 
lordship’s orders; so, after the episode, Charlie and 
I made a plan. 

Being close on August it remained light all 
through the “gravy eye” watch (four a.m. to eight 
a.m.), and we were just then entering the English 
Channel, with a light wind ahead, and making about 
four knots. I was at the wheel, and our second mate 
was dozing as he sat on the hencoop close to me. I 
got the ship steady, and then stealthily untied his boot- 
laces without disturbing his dreams. I returned to the 
helm and steadied her again, for she was very ticklish 
“on” a wind, and then deliberately and firmly tied his 
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two shoes together. Charlie was on the “ look out,” 
and saw that I was as good as my word. 

I then let her come up in the wind and “ shake.” 
Charlie called out, “ All aback forward, sir”; upon 
which the second officer jumped up, tripped, and rolled 
over into the lee scuppers. He never suspected me as 
I was at the wheel, but demanded of me who did it. 
The negro, when he was accused, laughed and said, 
“ Not me, sir, but I knows him who did it,” and showed 
his fine, white teeth. The business was at last comfort- 
ably shelved, though the other two hands on deck were 
blamed; but Charlie and I knew that they had both 
been asleep in their watch on deck. 

With the new south-west wind we were overhauled 
by one of the Natal traders which had left Durban 
twelve days after us. She was the Verulam. Follow- 
ing her was a very large American ship, with two royal 
studding-sails set—one storey higher than I had pre- 
viously seen studding-sails on an American ship. I 
do not believe that such sails, so high up, ever repaid 
their expenses in small rope and light canvas. 

We now began to meet vessels moving in all 
directions, and the next day we sighted land, and a fleet 
of Penzance luggers. 

After this we were very busy, getting out anchors, 
and keeping clear of lights and flares which kept 
popping up everywhere. The sea also became more 
muddy in colour. , 

We soon obtained a pilot, and then a tug, before 
we reached Gravesend. The Thames water was like 
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dirty pea soup. Some flat-bottomed barges lay on 
the banks, filling up with mud. This was carried 
somewhere, so our Pilot informed me, placed in tanks 
and mixed with water, which was run off again after it 
had been allowed to settle. This process made the 
best Portland cement. 

No one can go up the Thames without admiring 
the old wooden men-o’-war, used as training ships for 
boys. I saw quite a hundred smart boys in the rigging 
of one of them—I think the Worcester. 

My first surprisé at St Katherine Docks was to 
meet a young man, who presented himself to me as an 
old school mate of mine in Durban, and said he had 
come to the docks on purpose to meet me. He was 
in uniform—white facings, gloves and cane—dquite 
smart, and as clean as a new pin. He said that his 
name was Hughes, and that he was now a Soldier 
of the Queen. 

I knew, however, that Harry Hughes had gone to 
Kimberley, and that he was a cripple; the reason being 
that our old schoolmaster had thrown him through the 
Field Street school-window, in those grand old days 
when educational manners in Durban were more 
forcible than polite. 

In any case this “ Swell” pulled me into a “ pub ” 
to have a drink. This put me on my guard, and I 
soon found out that he neither understood a word of 
Kafhr, nor knew where Natal was in South Africa. I 
got but a little way into my catechism when he sneaked 
out of the “ pub,” leaving his beer untouched. 
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I put up at the Wells Street Sailors’ Home,* a 
spacious and clean place. Here I had a little cabin 
and a Bible to myself. J] put the Bible in my chest. 
The next morning it was replaced by a new one with- 
out a word being said. No women were allowed at this 
place; and one had to get a pass if away from the 
premises after eleven o’clock p.m. The food was 
plain but good, and included lots of vegetables. It 
was served to the sailors sitting at long tables. The 
“Home ” seemed to me to be just a little too like a 
soldiers’ barracks; with this exception that dark and 
light-coloured beer, with bread and cheese galore, was 
forthcoming every night at ten o’clock. The supply 
was in abundance. 

As for Charlie the Kaffir he found other lodgings, 
and soon lost all his money. He then looked me up, 
and I could see that he had had drink. He was loud 
in his praises of the English people, whom, he declared, 
were not a bit like the colonists in Africa. They all 
drank beer with him in England, men and even women 
were to be seen in the same bar, a thing that he had 
never seen in Natal. But when I asked him what he 
thought of London Town he declared that it was 
beyond him. He had not seen much, the people being 
so kind he could not get away from them to see any- 
thing. I then asked him how he had managed to leave 
them and find me. He thereupon showed me a letter 
which had been written by someone, with a suggestion 


1 Erected by George Green, and opened in 1835. The 
Home has sheltered as many as 54,444 boarders in one year. 
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that I should sign it. It ran as follows: “I, the under- 
signed, guarantee one week’s expenses for Charlie 
‘ N’Zuga,’ late O.S. on the Tweed.” 

I gave Charlie ten shillings and a good warning. 
Though he was very sly I could see that he was already 
in trouble. He amused me by asking what I intended 
doing, and also by inquiring why people had built such 
a fine place as London in such a wet climate? Would 
it not have been a much better place if built in Natal? 

As for Charlie’s subsequent movements, I after- 
wards ascertained that he had obtained an advance 
note from some confiding person, and had thereupon 
shipped for Australia. 


CHAPTER. VII 
AT ST KATHERINE’S DOCK AND THE TOWER OF LONDON 


On the 12th of August, 1870, we were all paid off 
at the Shipping Office, somewhere near the Tower of 
London: and the Tower itself seemed exactly as I 
had often seen it represented in books. 

My hands were rather black, through handling 
Stockholm tar, when I “ brushed up ” to pay a call 
on a rich aunt residing in Pimlico. I had been 
measured for a tweed suit, which took the tailor just 
three days to make, and dressed in this, with my pith 
helmet on my head, I considered myself grand enough © 
to meet Queen Victoria. But many people laughed 
at my appearance, and some flippant females, from 
the opposite side of the street, pointed at me, with 
the sarcastic remark, “ Hello, blow me, there goes 
Stanley! ” 

On my return journey, and for the sake of peace, 
I borrowed a cap, and had the satisfaction of knowing 
that my attire was no longer conspicuous. 

The following morning a flunkey, sent by my aunt, 
called in a hansom cab, and inquired for Mr Alexander 
Anderson, of Port Natal (quite a mouthful!) and 
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informed me that he was instructed to escort me to a 
hatter in Westminster. I jumped into his conveyance 
and was taken to a flash establishment, where I was 
fitted with a stove-pipe hat, black kid gloves, and a 
stiff shirt and collar. These I was to wear on the 
following Friday afternoon, when I called to meet 
some friends of my aunts. I never in all my life 
looked such a “ guy,” nor felt so uncomfortable; 
but my dress must haye been correct, for it caused 
no comment as I passed along the street, or rode 
on the top of a penny ’bus. When passing the cake 
amongst my aunt’s friends, at four o’clock tea, I had 
good reason for keeping on my gloves; but, with 
this one breach of etiquette, I managed to get through 
this function with fair success, considering my 
unaccustomed attire and surroundings. 

After dinner we went to the opera, where I 
heard “The Bohemian Girl,” which I shall never 
forget. 

I did not again call in the West End until after I 
had returned from a visit to friends in the North. My 
aunt wrote my father a good letter about me, telling 
him that it was a wicked thing to make a sailor of so 
innocent a lad. 

I was fortunate in being quartered so near London 
Bridge and the Tower of London, because this fact 
gave me a chance of seeing and understanding 
so much of that which I had often read, and also 
a fair idea why William the Conqueror chose this spot 
to build such a fortress. I remembered also that it 
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was the site selected by the Romans for the defence 
of the River Thames, and that, near here, Julius Cesar 
had previously erected a fortress. Some of the Roman 
Wall still remains close to the river. 

I had intended to pay only a flying visit to this 
place prior to writing to my friends at Durban to tell 
them what I thought of London, and its people, but 1 
became so interested that I returned to spend a full 
day there; nor could I leave until I had stood under 
the great arch of the Traitor’s Gate, where great nobles, 
statesmen, soldiers and sailors, guilty and innocent 
alike, had passed through the Bloody Tower to their 
doom. So, on writing home, I could now say that I 
had stood where Lady Jane Grey, Catherine Howard, 
and poor Queen Anne Boleyn had parted with 
their heads, and where the Seven Bishops had 
passed and repassed on the occasion of their famous 
trial. 

I was, however, at a loss how to describe London 
and its people, for I could not quite make them out. 
I had met cheats and frauds, who thought I was just 
from the country, and I suspected that petty thieves 


were common because door-mats were chained up during 


the day, and taken in at night. Cabmen cheated me 
as a matter of course. 

The streets were narrow, crooked, dirty, and 
rough, and a great number of the people I met 
were not much better. As a rule their ignor- 
ance amazed me, for nobody seemed to know 
anything beyond that which concerned his particular 
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trade or business. As a people they appeared to have 
no interest in any subject outside their own little sphere, 
and yet they were citizens of London, the hub of the 
universe. 

The more I saw the more I wondered about things 
of which I had never dreamed up to that date. I 
also felt certain that there must be, somewhere in 
London, better educated people, and that everything 
could not be as it appeared to me when riding on a 
*bus; so I decided to see the other side of the picture 
before writing home again. 

In the meantime I went to the docks, to see how 
they pulled out the wool we had stowed so tightly. 
The method adopted by the dock labourers was the 
use of hooks at the end of a steel rope attached to a 
hydraulic crane. The hooks were clipped into the 
bales and round their iron bands. The crane pulled 
until a bale jumped out, when up it went to the top 
storey of a warehouse fifty or sixty feet high. When 
a bale would not give way it was torn out in pieces, 
and the wool carefully filled into a fresh wool-pack, 
with the parts of the original bale and marks sewn on 
the outside. The refilled bale would be three times 
the size of the original one when stowed in the ship, 
but would not weigh any more. 

When Sunday arrived I kept my promise to those 
at home to attend Divine service at St Paul’s Cathedral, 
but I here met with another disappointment. I was 
given a seat too far away from the preacher, and could 
only hear one or two sentences here and there, from 
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which I gathered that the text was about the Children 
of Israel crossing the Red Sea. I could not see the 
choristers, but their singing appeared very mixed, and 
they shouted as much as they sang. Throughout the 
whole service there seemed to be nothing humble or 
sacred in their performance. Some ladies and gentle- 
men, standing near me, sang a new hymn very sweetly. 
But, saving this, everything was very different from 
what I had anticipated. 

For the occasion of my visit to St Paul’s I had 
bought a new hat, and in order to replace my “ bell 
topper.” This new hat was also intended to serve me 
in good stead when visiting friends in the North; but 
as it proved too large I made it fit by placing in the 
lining all my cards on which were written the addresses 
of my relatives. 

Then, of course, a dreadful thing happened. 
Somehow, during prayers, this new hat of mine got 
mixed with other hats, and was changed for one not 
so new, but far superior in quality. JI was unaware of 
the change until a friend, who had helped me to select 
the hat, met me on Monday and exclaimed, “ Halloo! 
where did you get that hat, and why did you change? ” 
{t was only then that I grasped the fact that my 
addresses had gone. 

In my innocence, I hoped that I might soon get a 
letter, enclosing the lost address cards and asking me 
to return the hat, but my hopes were dashed, and I 
had to fall back on “ dead reckoning.” 

Naturally, I wished to have a trip on the Thames, 
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and I can still hear the peculiar Cockney twang used 
in those good old days, used with the old words of 
command on the penny paddle-boats, “ Ease ’er,” 
“top “er, “Go astern,” “ Go‘n’ead.” As we made 
for one of the arches of Westminster Bridge, at full 
speed, and were about to pop under, down went the 
funnel, and this was repeated at all the other bridges. 
I must confess that the way they handled those long 
passenger boats—with both ends alike—was smart, 
careful, dexterous, and seamanlike. They would 
come up to the landing stage at full speed, stop, and 
push out two little narrow gangways, one landing and 
the other embarking passengers at the same time. 
Some of the boats supplied music, mostly such popular 
tunes as were at the moment the craze; and a collec- 
tion was always made by one of the performers. I 
noticed that only about one in twenty of the passengers 
contributed, and that the musicians took no offence 
at refusals. 

I now began to like London better, and took a trip 
to the Crystal Palace, on Foresters’ Day, to see a 
London crowd for the first time in my life. This place 
is well named, and is one of London’s playgrounds 
for adults. I experienced a lot of trouble in getting 
there, had many changes, lost my way ere I reached 
the grounds, and when I arrived it was quite late. 
There was abundance of room in the grounds, three 
bands playing, dancing in full swing, and other games. 
Everybody, stranger and friend alike, appeared to be 
out for a day’s fun, so I joined in, and found myself as 
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welcome as the flowers in May. No one asked aay- 
thing about me. 

During the afternoon two balloons were sent up 
very high, and sailed away. I watched them until 
they disappeared out of sight in the direction of 
Windsor. 

Fireworks were on the programme for the evening, 
but I was afraid to stay, after the trouble I had had 
to get there. I had little to say in the matter of return 
for, after I had once entered the first station gate with 
the crowd going home—or rather, I should say, a large 
iron cage just sufficient when crammed full to accom- 
modate a train-load—we were packed like sardines, the 
gate closed, and we were prisoners, until a train rushed 
up; then, at a signal from the guard, we were 
released by opening a lower gate, and made quickly 
for our seats in the train standing ready, and which 
just held us. As soon as the last passenger had left 
this “ cage” the exit was closed, the top gate opened, 
and the cage again quickly refilled with a fresh lot of 
passengers. There were plenty of trains, plenty of 
people to fill them, and we were handled like flocks 
of sheep. Scarcely a word was spoken by anyone 
whilst being pushed about. 

By this time I had to reckon up the amount of my 
expenses, for I began to see that anyone without money, 
no matter who, would soon be uncomfortable in 
London. I quickly discovered that I had spent all my 
pay from the brigantine Tweed, and had to draw on 
my bank deposit. I, therefore, packed my portmanteau, 
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and left my “ donkey ” full of my rough clothes at the 
Sailors’ Home whilst I travelled north. 

I then engaged a cab to convey me to the G.N.R. 
station, from whence I was to proceed to Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The steward of the Sailors’ Home informed 
me that the cab would cost two shillings. The cabby 
took me a long way round, charged me three half- 
crowns, and I missed my train into the bargain. This 
meant a long wait till the afternoon, and a stricter con- 
servation of my funds; but the time was well spent, 
for the Salvation Army turned up to meet some train 
with their General ‘aboard, and their fine band, 
about one hundred strong, played in the street out- 
side the station while they waited. I have never 
since seen, in England, a performance by so large 
a band. 

When we did start “northward bound” from 
London we flew along on a level track. Soon telegraph 
poles and fields flashed past at a speed that I did not 
fancy as being safe. Later, when we made a stop in 
the country, I was sorry to see that the workers in the 
fields were mostly women. In one field a row of 
seventeen women were hoeing like mad. When we 
again made a move it was not long ere we were travel- 
ling as fast as ever. It seemed to me as if, at some 
time, all the fields had been levelled. The railway 
itself was level farther than I could see. The land, 
also, was all divided off by hedges into small 
fields. All this was vastly different from what I 
had been accustomed to see. Such conditions as 
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these, I perceived, were quite impossible in South 
Africa. 

In later days I compared these railways with those 
of South Africa, which have grades of one foot in thirty 
going round and over mountains, not through them like 
this train was doing. I wonder what these people 
would say to the South African Railways, where the 
curves are so sharp that the guard of a long train can 
converse with the engine driver when going round a 
sharp turn. 

When I met my friends in the North I felt myself 
in an entirely new world. Although we all spoke 
English I’m blessed if I could, at times, understand 
their dialect; but I found the country people to 
be far superior to the thousands who lived in the 
cities. 

Wherever I went a warm welcome awaited me. 
From Newcastle I visited Embleton, Berwick-on- 
Tweed, and Sunderland, where I saw mother’s home. 
I flatter myself that I was an agreeable surprise and 
relief to my friends in the North. My hands had now 
become almost white again; in fact, I had grown pie- 
bald, and I fancy they believed that at one time I had 
been all black like a South African. 

At Embleton I spent a fine holiday, going down 
to the sea and visiting the ruins of the old Castle. I 
helped my cousins on washing days to carry water with 
a hoop from the village pump, and we hammered 
the clothes with a big wooden “ dolly ” in a cask a 
quarter full of boiling water. I suppose I was over- 
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zealous at this task for the old cask finally sprung 
a leak. 

During their leisure time my people showed me 
around the country, introduced me to their friends, and 
I saw how everyone there worked to keep their fields, 
houses and roads in such fine order. The fields in 
these parts were ploughed by horses. What a contrast 
to Natal where everything is done by oxen, with Kaffir 
ploughmen and drivers! 

In Northumberland all the young women and girls 
worked like Trojans, whilst the men labour in the stone 
quarries. This also was strange to me, for in Africa 
all work of this kind was done entirely by black 
men. 

In this little village the Sunday bells began to ring 
early, and the whole face of things was changed. All 

‘ the folk, of both sexes, were dressed in their best clothes. 
Everybody went to church, which did not surprise me, 
as the church building was cosy, and sacred with its 
pious and orthodox church fittings. 

From here my relatives accompanied me to meet 
others in my father’s town (Berwick-on-Tweed), and, in 
order that we should all be there in good time for the 
annual picnic up the river, where sports and all kinds 
of games would soon be held, in accordance with the 
good old Scotch custom. 

The remains of the old castle stand close to the 
river, on high land, not far from the railway station. 
This castle, although not so historic as the Tower of 


London, is quite important in the history of Scotland. 
G 
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Many a fierce battle was fought here between the Scots 
and the English, on one occasion the castle being 
taken and retaken three times in one day. 

For this reason some of the farms around here are 
not claimed by either England or Scotland. Thus it is 
written in our Charter, “ England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales with the good town of Berwick-on-Tweed.” 
This must suffice, as history is very dry reading to some 
folks, but I love it. 

At this old border town I heard much about my 
ancestors from the time of the Spanish Armada. One 
of the shipwrecked, black-haired Spaniards was said to 
have swum from far out at sea ashore onto the Berwick 
rocks, and married a Scotch lass who had helped to 
save him, so on our family crest are the words: 

From Eddystone to Berwick Bounds, 
From Lynn to Melford Bay, 

That time of slumber was so bright. 
And busy as the day. 

The day of the annual picnic arrived, and away up 
the River Tweed we had what was styled a “ Kettle of 
salmon ” as our forefathers had been accustomed to. 
The salmon was caught in seine nets with everyone 
helping, and the fish that was caught was at once 
cooked on the river-bank, under the directions of 
the Master of Ceremonies. 

At that picnic the gipsies would insist on telling 
my fortune. How one wicked old cripple knew so 
much about me is more than I can tell; but no doubt 
she had been primed by someone “ in the know ” for 
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this special occasion. My black and white finger-nails 
were a poser to her, and she was out of her “ depth ” 
when she spoke of a journey, that one of my pretty 
cousins would, at my request, some day make oversea. 
As time was up, and the funds getting low, I had 
to get back to London, and to rejoin the 7 weed, and 
thereby keep my promise to return to Durban. 


COAP DEK. VE 
LONDON PICKPOCKETS AND HOME AGAIN 


I cAME south by the Great Eastern Railway, which on 
the whole keeps near to the coast. On the left 
could be seen ships, steamers, and boats, while on the 
right was one monotonous view. I remember getting 
very tired of looking at one cornfield after another. 

This train travelled at a more reasonable speed 
than that on which I had gone northward. Neverthe- 
less we arrived at Liverpool Street up to time. 

I found the brigantine Tweed in London Docks, 
busy loading and preparing to sail in a week’s time. 
This meant that, if I chose, I could obtain a month’s 
cash advance, and I was not sorry to do so. To be 
able to resume work, and to earn some money, were 
compensating attractions after a holiday. A man'then 
feels more independent, and a worthier citizen of the 
world. 

I left the Sailors’ Home, and put up at a temper- 
ance boarding-house, where I slept with an open 
umbrella over my bed to shade my eyes from the day- 
light in the early morning. The servant thereupon 


reported to my landlady that the young man in No. 6 
100 
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was a funny, eccentric fellow, as he always went to 
bed with his umbrella up, and I was asked by the 
landlady to explain my reason for this peculiar habit. 

My reply was that I was not accustomed to a 
country where it was daylight so soon after the popula- 
tion had just turned in to sleep, and that, apparently, in 
London it was always daylight, though no sun was to 
be seen. This answer rather astonished the old lady: 
but whether it was satisfactory or not I never knew. 

The pickpocket, of whom I was always afraid, had 
not, up to this date, troubled me much, but one day a 
very insignificant little man extracted ten shillings 
from my pocket, and got away without my knowing 
about it at the time. Later I found out how it was 
done, for the trick was tried a second time, and in this 
wise. 

I was at a show in the Guildhall, and had 
become yery interested in the model of a ship which 
had taken a first prize. I was examining the “ cathead 
fall,’ which was rove and hooked on to the anchor in 
the wrong way, when, to my surprise, a smartly dressed 
soldier also became very interested in the same model. 
He was standing with his gloves and cane, held in both 
hands, extended in front of him, when I thought I 
felt his little finger going gently up and down my 
thigh, till he felt my purse. So I moved away and 
pretended to be absorbed in the study of a case of 
minerals about which I knew nothing. 

This chap at once followed me, still holding his 
cane in both hands. I waited until I again felt my 
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pocket being gradually raised and turned inside out 
. with extraordinary skill. At this point I grabbed his 
wrist, and so caught him red-handed. 

He tried to represent that I had made a mistake, 
and did all he could to wriggle away; but, in those 
days, I was very strong so could hold him fast with 
one hand, and he knew, for once at least, what a sailor’s 
grip was like. When the caretaker came on the scene 
he informed me that my complaint had nothing to do 
with him, and suggested that I should take the man. 
into the street and give him in charge. Accordingly I 
hauled him out. 

On reaching the street no policeman could be seen, 
and the fellow bit me on the thumb, which bled so 
much that I was compelled to let him off with a 
caution, adding a smack with my left, which gave him 
food for reflection for some considerable time. 

He was no soldier, but a professional thief wanted 
by the police for robbery and a serious assault. I was 
subsequently informed that he had been captured. 
Had I been detained in London to give evidence 
against him I should, most likely, have lost my chance 
of going to sea in the 7 weed that voyage. 

Another night, outside the Alhambra Music Hall, a 
thief made a deliberate try for my watch. The chain 
broke, my watch being buttoned in, and the thief made 
his escape in a surprising manner, right under the feet 
of the ’bus-horses. 

The following Friday I visited Drury Lane 
Theatre, to witness a play titled “ This Wicked World 
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of Ours.” The performers were all women, and the 
play illustrated what a happy and contented place this 
earth was at one time before man was known. It was 
exclusively a “ Hen party ” with beautiful dresses, 
and flower gardens in abundance, to the exclusion of 
everything incongruous. 

Eventually, the first ““ Gentleman ” arrived from 
another planet, Mars, where men were the only in- 
habitants, afid then the fat. was in the fire, for each 
lady rushed to secure the “ mere man ” all to herself. 
The man, of course, ‘objected to this, and made love, 
first to one, then another, and offered to marry the lot, 
which was impossible, so his lordship fléw back to his 
planet, and reported to his king, that he had seen 
such beautiful angels, all waiting for them. So other 
men came, even the King himself came and settled 
among the ladies—Lords, Turks, Chinese, Negroes, 
Indians, Jews and Clowns also appeared. 

These were the first causes of all the wigkedness 
on this old earth of ours, and so well was this play 
performed that I half believed what I saw myself. 

Time was now getting short, and so, again, was 
my money. I, therefore, decided to pay a last visit 
to the Tower of London, and to say farewell to the 
Yeoman of the Guard. I saw the Crown Jewels, 
ancient guns, arms and armour, and felt that the 
sight I beheld more than compensated ‘a boy for 
the hardships he met with by going to sea. I was 
astonished, too, that every loyal subject of our 
Mighty Empire could have this privilege just for the 
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asking, and, furthermore, be shown round that which 
I considered, and still consider, the most glorious 
show on earth. 

As to other sights, I saw Westminster only 
when saying “ Good-bye.” My time would not 
allow of an inspection, and it was only by closing 
my eyes that I could picture to myself how the place 
had once been a bramble-covered eyot, Thorny Island, 
and afterwards a monastery, the scene of the corona- 
tion of the Kings and Queens of England, and the 
centre of Government. 

That night I made ready for sea, packing my 
“donkey ” with clothes, presents and a few good 
books. On this voyage to Natal I was the only one of 
the late crew, excepting the Captain and Mate, and 
it was only because of these two officers that I had 
agreed to come back so soon to London that I might 
ship again with them. 

We had two young men from a training ship, 
who were going on their first voyage to become “ Mer- 
chant sailors.” I had thus a chance of learning all 
about that splendid institution for boys. They came 
on board with two of their officers, each lad carrying 
his snow-white canvas bag containing the very best 
clothes for a life such as that upon which they were 
being launched. 

They had been well fed, and were in the pink of 
health. Their officers shook hands with them, and 
bade them farewell in a very kind manner, making 
them both promise to write from Africa. 
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I was much impressed by what these lads knew 
about ships, and by the way they did their work. They 
even showed me one or two things, which were new to 
me. In making fancy knots they were champions. 
We had one passenger, and with him bad luck from 
start to finish, so christened him “ Jonah.” 

We had started fairly well, but were compelled to 
run back and anchor in the Downs. After two days 
we made a fresh start, but the wind at once piped again, 
from the west, so fiercely that we were again forced to 
take shelter. After having lost nine days we once more 
hove anchor and put to sea, but the weather was still 
so bad that we could do nothing but tack and tack 
across the English Channel, wearing out our sails. 

It took us another ten days to get abreast of Corn- 
wall, but then a fine strong breeze came from the 
French Coast, and we flew along, passing the Lizard 
on November ist, twenty days out. 

At midnight we were chased by a French gunboat, 
for, at that time, the French were at war with Germany, 
and our topgallant bulwarks, being painted white, led 
them to suppose that we were a German ship trying to 
run the gauntlet. I am sure we were doing twelve 
knots, but the Frenchman kept close under our quarter 
until daylight, when he steamed round us never saying 
a word. We showed him our colours, the red ensign, 
and he immediately turned back to the coast of France, 
being out of sight in an hour’s time. 

We made a good passage to the line, where we met 
a dead calm. In these latitudes, a monster shark kept 
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swimming round us, the water being as transparent as 
glass. For a bit of sport we put over the shark-hook 
and chain, with a big piece of pork as bait. This the 
shark came and smelt twice, then, quite slowly, got it 
into his mouth, whereupon Captain Johnson gave a 
jerk, and Mr Shark was hooked. He was mighty 
strong at first, kicking up such a fuss that no two men 
could hold him; but the line was fast, and he soon rolled 
the rope round himself and came up alongside exhausted, 
and as if wishing to come on board. We rigged up 
our “handy Billy ” (tackle), and it took all hands to 
hoist him to the main deck. — 

He was at once dissected to see what he had eaten 
last, and we found him full of blubber, either from a 
whale, blackfish; or porpoise. We rendered his liver 
down for oil, and nailed his big tail on the extreme end 
of the jibboom, where it still remained when I left the 
vessel in London Docks. 

In the “ doldrums ” it rained cats and dogs. In 
this kind of weather we had to fight by boking the yard 
round to keep the sails trimmed, for the “ puffs ” of 
wind came from all quarters. But, after getting 
through this, we met a headwind, and stretched right 
across the Atlantic till we sighted South America. 

At eight bells that night we went “ about ship,” 
and, when daylight came, were again out of sight of 
land. During the afternoon we met a fine ship with 
painted ports, the City of Athens I understood her 
to be. She was then a lame duck without her main 
mast and fore-topgallant mast. She looked very funny 
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with everything set aft, even to her mizzen skysail. She 
had top sail, and lower studding sails on the foremast, 
and considering everything, was doing very well. They 
requested us to report them to any homeward-bound 
vessel we met. 

Upon the following day a brig tacked and stood 
across our course. She hove to, and hoisted the 
important signal R.O.R., and then lowered a boat. 
When we came up to her we backed our foreyard, 
whilst their boat pulled alongside to request some 
Friars Balsam, and any bandages that we could spare. 
They informed us of heavy weather farther south, where 
they had lost two hands overboard through a big sea, 
while two others were very badly cut andlamed. They 
also bought any tobacco that we could spare; the hands 
in the boat stating that they had been smoking tea 
leaves and flying cockroach wings for a week. 

After this we had a fine breeze which carried us . 
right across the South Atlantic, and past the Cape of | 
Good Hope. In the vicinity of Mossel Bay we lost 
the wind, and met five ships all bound south and west 
round Cape Agulhas. From here no one knew where 
we went, excepting the Captain. We were out of sight 
of land, and met a few large ships all making for the 
Cape of Good Hope. | | 

On the afternoon of January 7th, 1871, we saw a 
smart little barque coming out on the starboard tack 
towards us. She proved to be Captain Hitchin’s ship, 
the Kale Tatham, of 275 tons register. She dipped 
her flag to us, and it was a pretty sight for she was 
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carrying on under all sail, and lying down to it like a 
yacht. We carried, on our short masts, studding sails 
top and bottom, and all the canvas we possessed, whilst 
sailing on almost an even keel. 

We were bringing to Natal a very heavy general 
cargo, and the Kate Tatham was taking away a cargo 
of sugar, hides and wool, which made all the difference. 

That evening we sighted the Bluff, a long way off, 
and the next day, a Sunday, we anchored close to the 
barque Verulam. ‘This was a rather remarkable coin- 
cidence, for it was at about the same place that we had 
boarded the Verulam for water on the 8th of February, 
1870. 

The Verulam had been discharging cargo for four 
days, and was towed into harbour that afternoon. 
Orders were left for us to be ready at four a.m. on the 
following day, to catch the morning tide, which would 
be full at six a.m. We watched the Verulam and saw 
her strike whilst crossing. She drew eleven feet six 
inches, which was the same draught as ourselves. We 
rather feared that a signal would be hoisted counter- 
manding the orders for the 7 weed to be ready next 
_ morning, but darkness came quickly, and no signal was 
hoisted. At two-thirty a.m., therefore, all hands were 
roused up to heave in short. 


CHAPTERGIX 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMOND FIELDS 


THE anchor watch was set just as our riding lamp went 
up. ‘Later on, orders were passed to each man, as his 
turn on deck came, to keep a good look out, and at 
three a.m. to call all hands, and to have a double allow- 
ance of coffee ready for each man, with a pannikin of 
sugar which was an extra. At five bells “ Old Palmoil ” 
cried down the forecastle, “ Now then, my hearties! 
Eight bells struck by the hand of a Royal Marine; 
where are you now? ” 

I was soon on deck, and filled my polished hookpot 
with boiling coffee, and then hung it up at the side of 
my bunk, whilst I ran aft to rouse the Captain, and to 
obtain the promised sugar from the steward, also, if 
possible, a piece of “ soft tack.” 

The Government tug Piomeer’ came out at day- 
break, with my father to act as our pilot.. Our draught 


1 The paddle-boat Pioneer (92 tons register) was the first 
steam tug in South Africa, She was designed by Mr Albert 
Robinson, M.I.C.E., and built at the order of the Natal 
Government for £3,920. She sailed (as a schooner) from 
the Thames on the 26th of July, 1859. After one hundred 
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was signed for as correct, and, the rise of tide for this 
particular day being five feet nine inches, at high water 
—six a.m., we thought we were safe in going inside 
over the dangerous Bar. 

At five a.m. we took the tug’s towing warp, hove 
up our anchor, hooked on the cat-fall, and commenced 
to hoist the anchor to the cathead, all hands joining in 
the good old chanty :— 


Soto. Moderato. Carus. SoLo. 


“Oh, blow, my boys,! Jong tohearyou' Blow, boys, blow! Oh, 


Corus. 


blow, my boys, I long to hear you ! Blow, my bal-ly boys, blow! 


A Yankee ship came down the river, 
Blow, boys, blow. 

Her masts and yards they shine like silver. 
Blow, my bully boys, blow. 

And how d’ye know she’s a Yankee Clipper? 
Blow, boys, blow. 

By the Stars and Bars that fly above her. 
Blow, my bully boys, blow. 


and eleven days at sea she rounded the Bluff (Cape Natal) 
on the 14th of November, and at once sailed in across the 
Bar whilst a strong W.S.W. wind blew against her, proving 
her splendid sailing qualities. On the 25th of December the 
harbour and all the ships present were dressed with flags 
in honour of her trial trip. Mr Smerdon, a sugar-planter, 
took the wheel. As it was low water she could practise 
towing lighters only. She had two engines, each of twenty 
horse power, and carried forty tons of coal in both bunkers. 
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And who d’ye think is skipper of her? 
Blow, boys, blow. 

Why, ‘“‘ Holy Joe,’’ the Nigger lover. 
Blow, my bully boys, blow. 

What do you think they’ve got for dinner? 
Blow, boys, blow. 

Why bullock’s head and donkey’s liver. 
Blow, my bully boys, blow. 


We arrived at the Bar at a quarter to six, and, after 
a big bump, were hard aground forward. The seas 


- gradually carried our stern round, and the spray dashed 


over us, until we lay, broadside on, hard and fast. It 
was the last high tide for twelve days, so everyone was 
very anxious, for we feared that the tug’s rope would 
part (it had done so once before), and then good-bye 
to our chance of getting into harbour. 

The Pioneer fired up to her full strength (40 h.p.) 
and kept towing while we, with our starboard bilge on 
the ground, gradually bumped over into the inner 
channel. Here there was a little more water than on 
the Bar, and we stood upright. Later the tug got our 
head round into the main channel, and then we were 
soon towed up amongst the other ships in the Bay. 
These comprised fifteen ocean-trading vessels, whose 
combined tonnage totalled only 3,095 tons; our own 
being 199, which was about the average. 

As soon as we were moored the Port Boat came off 
to examine our draught, and found it eleven feet eight 
inches, The last sounding of the Bar at low water was 


_ six feet, so that, at high water, there should have been 


eleven feet nine inches. This showed that the sand 
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must have silted up during the night (which it often 
did), for next morning there were not ten feet at high 
water. 

It is impossible to tell, exactly, what a vessel’s 
draught is whilst she is pitching and rolling. We had, 
therefore, to depend on the figures furnished by the 
officials—twelve feet—as we passed through the Dock 
gates in London. Our Captain also calculated that, 
after a passage of ninety days, we should rise six 
inches on account of coal, water and stores consumed, 
and honestly thought that we were not drawing more 
than eleven feet six inches, or he would never have 
risked losing his ship. 

However, having bumped over the Bar into the 
harbour, as many other good ships had done, and after 
a jolly good breakfast of fried beefsteak and onions we 
went below for a nap. Later in the day I obtained 
liberty to go ashore. 

Home, Sweet Home again! Truly I had seen no 
place like it for comfort. The walls and roof were 
built by my father, with poles cut in the neighbouring 
bush; the walls being covered with a mixture from the 
cow kraal, antheap and clay, termed “ wattle and daub.” 
The roof was thatched with “ tambuti ” grass, by a half- 
caste, with two Zulu assistants. The ridging’ was 
composed of lime and sand, three feet wide, and six 
inches thick. This lime was made from seashells dug 
out of the Bay, and burned on brushwood fires. My 
brother and I had helped my father to put all this plaster } 
on the ridge of our house, and it stood the test of many 
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a gale for years without requiring repairs. Various 
ships’ carpenters fitted the doors and window frames. 
The ceilings of light canvas we put up ourselves as 
opportunity occurred. An eight-feet-wide verandah, 
running the full length of the forty-feet house, was 
flagged with flat stones quarried by our black servants 
on the other side of the Bay. The large kitchen was 
built by some shipwrecked sailors with lime, sand, and 
stone left over from the verandah. All the floors were 
made out of antheap, beaten down solid by Kaffr 
women, and when finished were every Saturday 
morning covered with new carpet from the cowshed. 

For me this had been a very long, hot, heavy day; 
but under my father’s wide thatched roof I felt at once 
refreshed. We were a happy party, and I agreed with 
the words of the old song, “ Be it ever so humble there’s 
no place like Home.” 

The visitor’s room was ready for me, and being very 
tired I turned in early under a mosquito net, with the 
little calico window open. Then the little flying insects 
were soon playing their music all round me, wishing to 
taste my blood, while a number of fireflies joined them, 
and the green bush-crickets joined in the orchestra, 
till I fell asleep. 

Next morning, the cocks were crowing from every 
house round about, and as each boatman passed 
down the road in front of the house called out 
“ Coo-ee-e, Coo-ee-e,” the roosters in every poultry 
yard answered. 


My father was having his coffee, and looked into my 
H 
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back verandah room to ask how I had slept, so I got 
up and dressed to join him. I found my mother baking 
scones over a brushwood fire, on an old iron girdle. 
These scones were to accompany the returned sailor- 
lad’s coffee. 

On the front verandah a table had been set for two; 
and there my mother and I had our first long “ indaba ” 
after my protracted absence. My father had left the 
house for his work, and his absence gave me the oppor- 
tunity to tell my best friend on earth that she need 
have no fear for me in future as regards the many temp- 
tations which beset young men who followed the sea, 
and that I hoped that in future all her warnings and 
good advice would be left to my honour. It was a 
happy meeting for us-both. 

The ships at anchor close by made a lovely picture, 
as grand a one as anything I had seen in my travels. 
The Bay was dead calm on this early morning, and the 
water like glass. Just in front of us were the barque 
Umgeni (365 tons), William Shaw (39 tons)—just 
arrived from Delagoa Bay, Mr G. C. Cato being owner 
and agent—the V erulam (312 tons) and brig Venus (233 
tons), moored with their own anchors, and the full- 
rigged ship, Burton Stather (421 tons), Captain Warren, 
flagship of the Bullard King Line. This yessel was 
waiting for a chance to get out and complete loading at 
the Outer Anchorage, but, as our Bar would not permit 
of her going out whilst drawing twelve feet, she had to 
discharge some of her cargo and wait another eleven 
days for high tides. She eventually succeeded in cross- 
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ing the Bar on the 2nd of January, spent fourteen days 
rolling and pitching whilst again taking in the balance 
of her cargo, and eventually sailed on the 5th of 
February with fifteen passengers, and a cargo of 
Colonia! produce valued at 4 13,928. 

On this my first day at home friends had gathered 
a large hamper of fruit for me to take on board the 
Tweed for my shipmates; so we waited for Harry 
May’s butcher cart, which passed our front door every 
morning, conveying ship’s fresh meat and bread to the 
landing steps at the Customs House, and I took the 
fruit to my ship by the boat conveying our fresh meat 
and vegetables for that day’s use. 
_ We were two days drying, unbending, and 
stowing the sails in the sail locker. When this was 
completed we rigged up a derrick to discharge our 
cargo. At this stage a man was put in my place, 
as substitute, to permit of my having a holiday on 
shore. 

It was at this juncture that a proposal was made to 
me to go to the Diamond Fields to try my luck with a 
friendly syndicate which was being formed. My 
Captain was in this “ flutter ” and offered me my “ dis- 
charge” if I would go. But I liked the ship and crew, 
and could not be tempted to leave the sea to make my 
fortune so quickly ; ; so my elder brother, John eo ge: 
Anderson, went in my place. 

At that time the Diamond Fields were the sole 
topic of conversation, and everybody who could get 
away went there. One firm alone had, during this 
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week, sent eighteen ox wagon-loads of stores—picks, 
shovels, and buckets—to the “ Fields of Enterprise.” 
The excitement had spread all over the world, although 
no one at that time dreamed of the wealth of precious 
stones under our feet. 

Prospectors and fortune hunters from every coun- 
try were arriving by all kinds of craft. 

The ship Umvoti (442 tons), Captain T. Miles, 
sailed from London on November roth, with forty 
passengers. She was chosen because she was the 
finest of all the ships trading to Natal, being the “ flag ” 
ship of Messrs J. T. Rennie & Sons, Aberdeen Line 
of Clipper Packets, and they expected her to make a 
smart passage out. Amongst her passengers were ten 
men bound for the Diamond Fields rush, and they 
were in a continental hurry to get to South Africa, but 
the Umvoti was out of trim, and on this voyage did not 
sail as fast as usual. When she was pressed with extra 
canvas she at once lay down and threatened to capsize. 
To make things worse she had mostly head winds 
mingled with rain squalls. She.also ran into one spell 
of “ calms ” that lasted twelve days. During this period 
the young fortune hunters scarcely ate or slept. They 
even beat the sailors at “ growsing.” 

Ultimately this fine ship arrived on the 8th of 
February, 1871, having occupied ninety days on the 
voyage. Assoonas the anchor was down these pioneer 
gentlemen were in such a hurry to get ashore that they 
left the ship at the Outer Anchorage, without having 
dinner, and could not obtain any ashore during the 
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afternoon. They seemed surprised that no one was 
interested in their affairs, or offered any sympathy, and 
remarked that “ they had never in their lives met such 
an independent, don’t-care lot of people, who even 
refused ‘ tips ’ as something unknown to them.” Cap- 
tain Miles asserted that in respect of sailing with 
grumblers he had just concluded the voyage of his 
lite? 

The pioneers found great excitement in Natal 
owing to the competition from Cape Colony. The 
Cape people, somehow, managed to beat us, making the 
journey in nine days with their mule wagons. Many 
were killed by accidents on the way, some were never 
heard of again, and were believed, when fortune smiled 
on them, to have been murdered. These were blood- 
curdling days if all reports could be taken as 
true. 

My brother had very little luck at finding diamonds. 
Sick, and afraid of continuing a digger’s life, 
he came home, leaving a fortune behind him on his 
claim, for a Dutchman, working a claim close to 
his, found £18,000 worth of diamonds. One stone 
was worth £ 8,000, and another ‘£1,800. 

Until now I had never seen a diamond, and 
was much disappointed with those shown to me, 
until I saw one sparkling in a ring, which had 
been cut and beautifully polished for Mr John 
Millar, the Commodore of the Royal Natal Yacht 
Club. 

I wondered, like many others, I imagine, what these 
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wonderful diamonds really were, but no one could 
enlighten me very much." 

I had read Sinbad, but no story in the “ Arabian 
Nights ” can compare with the many marvels of fact 
in the history of South African diamonds, and the 
mines from which they are taken. 

The history of the “ fields ” is a thrilling romance, 
their wealth surpassing and eclipsing any other 
mining camps that ever existed in other countries, even 
those of Australia in the gold rush to Bendigo and 
Ballarat in the year 1854. 

The diamond which caused the first flutter in 
South Africa was found in the Orange Free State, 
near the Vaal River, and in the spring of 1867. A 
poor boer’s child filled his pockets with agates and 
pretty coloured pebbles, and, in common with other 
youngsters, brought them home to play with in the 
back yard. 

The farmer’s yrouw was one day watching the 
children, and observed that one of the pebbles 
_ sparkled in the sunlight as it was tossed about in their 
game. She did not pick it up, but, whilst drinking 
coffee with her neighbour, a Mr Schalk van Niekerk, 
mentioned the fact, and he said he would like to see 
it. The yard was searched, and, after considerable 
hunting, the stone was found among the rubbish at 
the side of the playground. 


The gems from Africa differ from those of India or 
Brazil. They are bright, and any defects in them can be 
detected in their natural state. 
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Mr Van Niekerk rubbed it on his moleskin trousers, 
and it glittered so prettily that he offered to buy it; 
but the good vrouw laughed at the idea of selling a 
pebble, and replied, “ you can keep it if you like.” 

The neighbour took it home and gave it to a 
travelling trader named John O’Kelly. What the 
“ blink Klippe ” was, or whether it could be sold, 
were doubtful questions. 

O’Kelly tried the Jews in Capetown and in the 
Colesburg district, but they would not give a penny 
for it. The Acting Civil Commissioner, Mr Lorenza 
Boyes, found that besides being such a pretty stone 
it could also cut glass, and exclaimed, “ I believe it is 
a diamond.” “ Nonsense,” replied the apothecary of 
the town, “ I’ll bet Boyes a new hat it is only a topaz.” 
“ Done with you,” returned Boyes, and the stone was 
- sent to Grahamstown to Dr W. Guybon Atherstone, 
the Mineralogist of the Colony, who gave the pebble 
expert examination and proyed it to be indeed a 
diamond weighing twenty-one and a quarter carats, 
and valued at £ 500. 

Sir Philip Wodehouse, the Governor, bought the 
rough diamond at once, and it was sent off immediately 
to the Paris Exhibition, where it was much admired, 
but did not at the time cause any sensation. 

It was not until 1869 that a superb white diamond, 
weighing 83:5 carats, was picked up by a Griqua 
shepherd on the farm Zendfontein on the Orange 
River, who traded it for five hundred sheep, ten oxen 
and a horse. Its purchaser easily disposed of it for 
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411,200. It became the “ Star of South Africa,” and 
was purchased by the Earl of Dudley for £ 25,000. 

The finding on both sides of the Vaal River 
of many smaller stones, equal in brilliancy to 
these extraordinary gems, attracted thousands of 
adventurers. The first organised party of prospectors, 
at Hebron, originated at Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 
Captain Bolleston was their leader, and Major Francis 
the first of the party. They worked with cradles like 
those used in Australia, and washed out many brilliant 
pebbles, but found only one small diamond. They still 
persevered, and agreed to join with a party from 
British Kaffraria. It was arranged between these two 
rival camps that they should work separately, but 
that the first to discover a rich diamond, or productive 
ground, should report it and share equally with the 
other party. Some native Korammas, with whom the 
Natalians had made friends, were induced to point out 
a gravel coated kopje near the Klip Drift Camp, 
where they had picked up many diamonds. The first 
washing on this kopje at once showed them that at 
last a diamond bed of extraordinary richness had been 
struck. 

Good faith was kept with the Company from 
King Williamstown, and, during the night, the 
combined parties, now as a syndicate, shifted camp 
and began washing the rich soil with all their might, 
employing anyone who would engage in shovelling 
up the gravel. 

Such luck as half a tumblerful of sparkling white 
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diamonds every week could not be concealed for long, 
and yvery soon crowds comprising tinkers, tailors, 
soldiers, sailors, butchers, bakers, farmers, ploughmen, 
thieves, doctors, parsons—and lawyers, were on their 
wearisome journey to the banks of the Vaal, where 
fate destined the bones of many to remain for ever. 


CHATTER. xX 
FIRST RAILWAY AND LOCOMOTIVE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Tue date of our arrival at Port Natal was the oth of 
January, 1871, and, as already mentioned, and whilst 
passing through the English Channel, we had been 
chased by a French gunboat. So, on coming ashore 
began to hear scraps of news about the war between 
France and Germany. . Tidings were scanty, and the 
information in the local newspaper too meagre to en- 
able us to follow the course of events, in which I was 
deeply interested. The R.M.S. Northam, which 
arrived at the Cape after thirty-four days’ passage, 
brought the news that Paris and Lorraine were still 
safe, and that the French were improving. Later news 
from Havre stated that Paris had been bombarded at 
six p.m. on the 26th December. Our assumption that 
this was the beginning of the end proved correct. 

At the same date the departure of new prospectors 
to the Diamond Fields, and the maintenance of those 
already there, caused a big shortage of ready money, 
and values dropped rapidly. In the month of 
February, 1871, five ten-pound preferent shares in the 


Natal Railway Company were sold at the Royal Mart 
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for four pounds five shillings, the buyer being Mr 
Wilhelm: nine offered for four pounds two shillings 
and twopence found no buyers, nor ten at the 
cheaper figure of three pounds seventeen shillings 
and sixpence. Twenty-five Natal Bank shares 
were put up at the same time, and withdrawn 
because twenty-five shillings each was the best offer 
procurable. | 

Many pessimistic people were possessed with a 
notion that our (then) harbour was valueless, that the 
Colony was going to’ the dogs, and that, very soon, 
the whole town would be a place to be well out of. 
In reality we were on the threshold of great prosperity, 
which has since materialised beyond all expectation. 
We were only then beginning to realise that our 
harbour works would improve the entrance if the plan 
of the first harbour engineer, Mr John Milne, were 
carried out; but there arose a pig-headed opposition, 
with many long delays, and our patience reached a 
very low ebb. 

Only two weeks after my return news came 
through that the Goyernment had granted a loan for 
the purchase of a more powerful tug (the /orerunner) 
with modern towing tackle (stronger warp). At the 
same time the mail boats added improvements for the 
preservation of fish, game, and meat during sea 
voyages. Thes.s. Celt was the first vessel to have an 
ice-chest built in her, and, as ample proof of its 
success, it may be noted that a prime sirloin, placed 
on board in England, was relished on arrival at the 
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Cape. Tweed salmon, packed in ice, also proved 
delicious, and convinced us of the possibility of 
preserving eatables en route from England. This 
ice was the first ever seen at Durban, and very 
welcome it was in the hot summer weather. 

The Burton Stather, 421 tons, had at last crossed 
the Bar, had her reloading completed, and was only 
awaiting her passengers for London, who were to 
arrive at the Point by the early train. But the little 
four-wheeled locomotive “ Natal ”* jumped the rails, 
so the passengers had to walk to the terminus and 
engage a gang of boatmen and sailors to fetch their 
luggage. These latter took some spars and tackle 
with them, parbuckled the engine on to the line, and, 
with swarms of Kaffirs assisting, pushed the whole 


1In 1859 a private company of Natal men, with Mr 
Smerdon as chairman, imported a locomotive of 24 horse 
power (which they subsequently most appropriately named 
‘‘The Natal’’), and all the necessary plant. Heavy iron 
mushrooms, 214 inches wide, were placed in pairs on the 
sand, and connected by iron rods which regulated the gauge, 
4 feet 94 inches. On the 25th of June, 1860, the four-wheeled 
engine (which consumed wood only) gave the first loco- 
motive whistle in South Africa. The first stoker was a 
sailor. His duty was not only to stoke and drive, but also 
to jump off and turn the points, to see that the axles did not 
get hot (for which purpose he carried a pot of grease), and 
to clear the line of hundreds of Kaffirs. To enable him to 
do this he carried a’stick. In this he was assisted by the 
ticket-seller and collector, who was also guard. He too had 
been a sailor. It was a common sight to see hundreds of 
natives gather to race the little engine, challenging it with 
‘§ Deila, deila,’’ to come on, and responding to its starting 
whistle with a great roar. 


1, FIRST RAILWAY STATION, POINT, DURBAN. 


2, THE FIRST AND ONLY ENGINE, RAILWAY CARRIAGE AND STATION IN 
S. AFRICA, AUGUST 1860. 
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train along, excluding the engine, and so reached the 
wharf before the engine had raised steam. 

The Burton Stather sailed on Sunday, the 5th of 
February, with, as already mentioned, fifteen first- 
class passengers, and a cargo valued at £13,928. The 
full-rigged ship Red Riding Hood, 702 tons, sailed at 
the same time, with three hundred Indians, returning to 
Madras. All these returning passengers were taken 
over the Bar in decked lighters, with hatches battened 
down, so reminding one of the “ Blackbirding ” days 
when Negroes were kidnapped higher up our coast, 
to be sold as slaves in the open market at Cape Town. 

The lower hold of the Tweed was full of coal, and 
when the rest of our cargo had been discharged 
we commenced placing this in bags. Each bag 
weighed 158 lbs. When a “ baker’s dozen” had 
been completed they were sewn up, and hoisted on 
deck as a ton of coal, ready for the first lighter, 
which sometimes took away three tons gt a time, so 
representing an ox-wagon load. But what a contrast 
compared with the up-to-date methods adopted to-day 
for the handling of coal at this Port! Instead of two 
men heaving up three sacks of coal by ship’s hand- 
winch one man empties a forty ton truck by simply 
touching a button. 

Whilst this dirty job of discharging coal was in 
progress I obtained leave of absence by paying two 
natives to work in my place, and arrived home at 
eight-thirty, just at the Port Officials were going to 
breakfast, and to find our home in a state of excitement. 


> 
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A bag of potatoes, a present, had not arrived, and 
there was serious speculation as to its fate. Father 
had borrowed a large wooden wheelbarrow, and placed 
the bag in it, with instructions to our stable boy (a 
liberated slave) to carry them home, but Jim refused, 
and ran away. 

I was setting out to look into the matter when I 
was astonished to see our Kaffr coming up the road 
with the wheelbarrow on his head and a full load of 
potatoes in the barrow. 

The only explanation which we could extract from 
him was that some white men had told him to carry 
the potatoes home in that way, and had assisted to 
lift the wheelbarrow on to his head. We at once 
relieved him of his burden, otherwise I am sure he 
would have thrown the lot down without warning. 
The poor boy lay on the ground and exclaimed 
“Maye Babo, Ngafa ” (I am killed): but the Kaffirs 
are not all such fools. 

We kept horses for the convenience of ship’s 


captains who had to visit their agents in town 


(Durban) two miles away. The journey on foot was 
a tedious business, particularly to seamen who had 
been long on a ship. On horseback it was possible 
to reach Durban, do business, and return on the same 
day. 

Sometimes a captain would decide to dine with his 
agent, and remain the night on shore. In that case 
the horse was sent back, with a note and the Captain’s 
name chalked across the saddle. This latter pre- 
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caution was to prevent the native riding the horse, 
and to ensure the animal being led quietly home. 

One evening, Prince (one of the horses) came 
home by himself, very tired, and, a while later, the 
negro followed, carrying the saddle with “ Captain 
Airth ” written in chalk, and not in any way smudged. 
On being questioned as to why he unsaddled the 
horse, he answered, *‘ I saw that the horse was tired, 
and wished to relieve him by carrying the saddle.” 
There was no doubt that Prince was tired for we 
could see from his condition that he had been 
galloped, Later Captain Airth informed us that he 
had ridden the horse quietly up to the Post Office and 
sent him back at once, in charge of the boy. For 
some time we were unable to find any solution of the 
puzzle. 

On the last day of my leave I devised a plan 
which solved this mystery. Another horse, named St 
George, had gone to town with the same native, and 
the usual routine of bringing him back was observed. 
The tide was up, and he could only return by the 
one road through the bush; so I hid in a tree on this 
road, quite a mile from the stable, and waited events. 

As the sun began to lower I saw two Bushbucks 
(Inkonka) come out, and spring off alarmed out of 
sight. Their keen scent and hearing had given them 
the signal that something was approaching, and I felt 
sure that it was our returning horse. Suddenly, I 
saw him coming along the road at a hard gallop, 
our stable boy riding him bare back, with the saddle 
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strapped to his shoulders. When I reached home 
the horse was being rubbed down and groomed, 
having arrived at the stable with the saddle on him 
safe enough, and the chalk writing on the saddle 
untouched; thereby conveying the impression that the 
boy had faithfully carried out instructions. Nothing 
was said until I arrived and explained what had 
happened. On being taxed, and threatened with the 
sjambok, the boy admitted having ridden the horse 
“ St. George,” and also confessed that on the previous 
occasion “ Prince ” had thrown him off and bolted for 
the stable. 

Our annual Regatta was drawing near, and the 
Alpha with ten other yachts, including the Zephyr, 
Storm Queen and Sanatella, were expected to take 
part, so I had been very busy with our yacht, and it 
is gratifying to record that Captain Anderson’s 
Alpha emerged yictorious in the “ round-bottomed 
boat ” class. 

On the following Sunday one of our big trees, 
close to the shipping, was struck by lightning and cut 
to the ground. This incident was held up to me as 
a warning to go no more to sea, but I did not believe 
in such things. Whilst not being superstitious, I 
must confess that when we sailed on Fridays, in 
sailing ships, we had bad luck; except on the Tweed. 
In her it was a pleasure to sail, although there was 
plenty of work. She was Scotch, but a fine little ship, 
with as contented a crew as could be found in any 
vessel on the Seven Seas. 
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But to return to my voyagings, time slipped by 
whilst we loaded up with cargo which came to 
hand daily, and it was expected that we should 
complete this work in from three to four weeks. 
Everything we had on board was bound for London, 
and nothing now remained to be shipped but bales of 
wool, which we were hard at work “ screwing in.” 
Our complete manifest read as follows :— 


x 
1,029 bags unrefined sugar—1,520 cwts. . 1,378 
400 ox andcow horns . : : 5 
72 bundles ox hides. ‘ e ares 
7 bales sheep and goat skins . 
2 tons dried cow skins . ; : 
434 bales sheep “aes Ibs. «4 B30aF 
2bales horse hides. : 25 
30 rhinoceros horns. : ; 10 
102 bales buck skins ‘ : ., F906 
2 cases specimens 
1 bale Angora hair : é 
78 tusks ivory—519 lbs. ; cr Meee) 


The total value of our cargo was declared at the 
Customs as £7,600, whilst that of the barque 
Verulam (312 tons), which crossed the Bar on 
the same tide as ourselves, was valued at £9,527. 
She and other ships carried to London cargoes 
similar to ours, and all made use of treacle sugar as 
ballast. If ships were laden with sugar alone, 
though small, they drew too much water to cross the 
Bar as it then was. If, on the other hand, the cargo 
consisted of wool only the vessels would be much 


too light and “tender” to go to sea, even in fine 
T 
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weather. Lloyd’s Insurance Agent would not sanction 
their sailing, and the Port Captain would refuse a 
“clearance” on the ground of their being unsea- 
worthy. 

I had no sleep on the night of the 9th March, 
having danced with the girls at the lazaretto on the 
Bluff—at one of our social parties—until daylight the 
following morning, when, after bidding everyone 
“ Good-bye,” I again went straight on board and 
commenced work. 

On going into the forecastle I found a new straw 
mattress in my bunk, and a bag with my duds, clothes, 
and paraphernalia for the voyage alongside. I 
unlocked my “donkey” (clothes chest) and left 
it so, as was the fashion in those days, and then 
lashed the clothes chest down in front of the 
bunk which I would for some weeks to come call 
mine. 

The barque Verulam and ourselves had hoisted 
the Blue “ Peter.” . We were kept busy clearing the 
hawse, which consisted of unshackling the lee cable, 
and taking out the “turns ”’ which the vessel had 
twisted in both cables as she swung each day with the 
tides. This was necessary to enable us to heave up 
both anchors. The wind was fresh from the west, 
which made it no light task. 

Eventually the Pilot came aboard, and we started 
to unmoor by paying away the starboard cable, and 
heaving it on the port, till we lifted our lee anchor; 
then we hove her back on what we had paid out, and 
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went below for “‘ Coffee ’—as on the occasion of my 
first voyage to Melbourne. 

Whilst we were still below, and daylight break- 
ing quickly, some lightermen had come off and 
volunteered their help to get us under way. So 
“ Grog ho” was piped, and our cook ordered to be 
“chantyman.” In heaving up to windward the crew of 
the Verulam, similarly occupied, started the singing 
and gave us the chanty, “ Soon we’ll be in London 
Town,” and we replied by giving them “ Sally Brown,” 
one of the most popular chanties at that time. 


Ue ; -@- 
O she drinksrumand chews td-bac - ca, Bet my mon-ey on Sal-ly Brown 


Seven long years I courted Sally: 
Way-ay, roll and go! 

She said, ‘‘ Oh, boy, why do you dally.’’ 
I bet my money on Sally Brown. 

Oh, Sally Brown, I long to see you! 
Way-ay, roll and go! 

Oh, Sally Brown, I’ll not deceive you. 
I bet my money on Sally Brown. 

Oh, Sally lives in the old plantation, 
Way-ay, roll and go! 

A member of the wild goose nation. 
I bet my money on Sally Brown. 

Sally Brown’s a creole lady; 
Way-ay, roll and go! 

I guess she’s got a nigger baby. 
I bet my money on Sally Brown. 
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We made Port Natal Harbour ring, from the Bluff 
to the Island, with these chanties, on this particular 
morning, together with lightermen who were all good 
old sailors, and well versed in the chanties of those 
days. The Verulam took the only tug and was 
towed out. 

Half our crew soon “ catheaded ” the weather 
anchor, whilst the other hands sheeted home the top- 
sail and topgallant sails, and we were quickly after 
her under our own canvas. 

We were both brought up and anchored on signal 
cables, with coir-grass cable as a spring, to finish our 
loading, and in company with other ships which were 
already rolling there from side to side. 

On Saturday, March i1th, my old brig, Sea 
Nymph, came to anchor from Australia, which brought 
the number of our fleet up to seven. My old chum, 
George Brunton, was still aboard her, and she had just 
come in from Melbourne with flour, and passengers 
for the Diamond Fields. 


fo ba OR eh 


“ DINIZULU”’ AND THE BOER WAR PRISONERS AT 
ST HELENA 


On the 15th March we finished loading, and sailed for 
London, leaving the Verulam and Margaret Wilkie 
still loading, in ten fathoms, at the Outer Anchorage. 

Three days out from Durban, whilst on the port 
tack, we stood close in towards the St John’s River— 
the most conspicuous landmark on the South African 
-Coast—issuing from a ravine which divides a mountain 
1,203 teet above sea level, almost square, and with a 
flat top. 

At night we hauled off the land, and in the middle 
watch it commenced to blow much harder. The ship, as 
she increased her speed, was covered with spray, and the 
watch on deck was compelled to don oilskins. But we 
worked the vessel down the coast without taking in a 
single reef. 

It was on this trip that I first saw Table 
Mountain (Cape Colony) standing 3,582 feet above the 
sea, and I immediately thought of its discovery by 
Bartholomew Diaz, and his first discovery of it in 1486 
when sailing west as we were doing. But he had fine 
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weather, so kept closer in and had a better view. We had 
what is known as “ dirty ” weather, the wind being from 
the south-west; so we were on the “ port” tack, with 
intermittent rain squalls that frequently obliterated our 
view of the coast. The remainder of this trip was 
similar to that which homeward-bound ships generally 
experience. With a fair wind we soon ran into the 
south-east trades, and they were blowing pretty fresh 
for this time of the year. 

After booming along for 1,695 miles we passed St 
Helena on the western side, but so far away that it 
appeared to me like a smudge of ink on the horizon. 
I was very disappointed, and would have been more so 
had I known that St Helena was to become an important 
link between England and South Africa. 

This island was first discovered in 1502 by Juan de 
Nova Costella, a Portuguese, whilst returning from 
India on the 18th of August, the festival of Saint 
Helena, mother of Constantine the Great. It covers 
an area of forty-seven miles, being ten and a quarter 
miles long and eight and a half miles wide, and stands 
over a thousand feet high all round. Dianas Peak is 
2,704 feet above the sea. 

Its freshwater springs are abundant, but it has 
other springs that are quite salt. 

St Helena is one of the peaks of a great range of 
' submarine mountains known as The South Atlantic 
Ridge, over which I must have sailed many times. 
Ascension Island, 697 miles farther north, is another 
peak of the same system. 
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St Helena, luckily, stands in the middle of the south- 
east trade-winds, in the direct course of all ships trading 
from China, India and Australia to Europe, and is well 
known to every East Indiaman. It stands by itself 
1,168 miles from Cape Negro on the west coast of 
Africa, the nearest land, so that, in the good old days, 
all ships called there, and the tea clippers passed in 
sight of it. 

In 1890 the Chief of the Zulu tribe, Dinizulu, son of 
Cetywayo, was taken as prisoner to St Helena, with 
his two uncles, Ndabuku and Tshingaan, and some of 
his wives and servants. 

They were all fine specimens of the Zulu tribe. 
Dinizulu himself acted well, his great ambition being to 
behave as a perfectly civilised Englishman. 

He made rapid strides in this direction and soon 
learned to read and write English fairly well. He also 
took a great interest in music, and before leaving the 
Island had learned to play the piano and to sing 
hymns. 

His uncles took the opposite attitude, they declined 
to become civilised, and, to emphasise their objections, 
refused to sit on chairs, use a table, or sleep in beds. 
Dinizulu, to show his annoyance at their prejudices, 
countered their objections by being measured for new 
clothes, selecting gay, loud patterns from the latest 
fashion books, and ordering a gentleman’s full outfit, 
including leather hat box and glove case. This order 
was sent to London to be executed, and in due course 
the Royal Prince made his appearance in public, dressed 
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in the latest style, much to the chagrin of his relatives. - 
But his ‘instructor, the Vicar of St Paul, was delighted. 

He next sent to the Cape for the measurements of 
his aunts and cousins. These were forwarded to 
England, where a fashionable costume was made for 
each. , 

As his actions displeased his uncles, and caused 
unpleasantness, he eventually took up his residence in 
a cottage on Francis Plain, where he entertained his 
visitors in English style, offering them tea and cake. 
Drinking from saucers was strictly forbidden. It was 
on Francis Plain that Miss Colenso paid him a visit. 

After a great deal of agitation, both in England 
and Natal, Prince Dinizulu, Chief Umdabaka, and 
Magema Magwaza, with all the other Zulu exiles and 
attendants, bundled up their clothes and effects in the 
old Colonial style, and boarded the steamer Umdilo, 
chartered to convey the whole party, bag and baggage, 
back to Natal. They left St Helena on Christmas 
Eve, accompanied by Miss Colenso, and after their 
removal the Island returned to its normal tranquillity. 

On the outbreak of the Boer War St Helena was 
again chosen as a healthy and secure camp for prisoners 
of war, and on the following 14th of April General 
Cronje, his wife and five hundred and fourteen prisoners 
of war, were landed from the s.s. Milwaukie. Cronje 
was allowed to live at Kent Cottage under a guard, 
which was changed every day. The other prisoners 
were confined at “ Deadwood Camp,” which had been 
prepared to receive them. The 45th North Stafford- 
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shire Regiment acted as escort, and it was pleasant to 
note the good feeling which existed between the 
prisoners and their guard. Tokens of equal good 
fellowship were extended to them by the populace, who 
congregated to see them pass to their barbed wire 
encampment. 

Subsequently, other contingents of prisoners arrived, 
among whom were many men of good ability; 
teachers, architects, builders, cabinet-makers and steady 
labourers. The various professions were readily 
absorbed among the farmers and other old inhabitants 
of the Island, and it is pleasant to record that their 
services were given in a good spirit, with satisfaction 
to all concerned. 

Social intercourse grew rapidly, the conse- 
quence being that the best of good feeling sprang 
up between the prisoners and the military staff; and, 
in the course of time, punishment for offences became 
almost nil; thus, the distinction between prisoners and 
hosts became very thin. | 

In January, 1902, the Britannia and Orient landed 
General Ben Viljoen, with thirty-eight officers and 
1,050 prisoners, and in February, the Victorian 
brought the last batch of seventy prisoners. 

On the departure of the prisoners H.E. the 
Governor bade them farewell, and in his speech, 
amongst other remarks, said, “You have now been 
here for over two years, and we part from you with 
regret. We have admired the fortitude and constancy 
with which you have borne exceptional trials; and I 
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feel that, amongst you, I am parting with some personal 
friends, of whose welfare in the future I shall always be 
glad to hear. I now bid you all good-bye, and wish 
every one of you good fortune in the years to come.” 

Commandante Joste replied, thanking the Governor 
for all his kindness to them, and with three cheers they 
marched to the wharf, headed by the band playing and 
singing “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

Before leaving for their homes, the Boers published 
a letter in the St Helena Guardian most graciously 
thanking the authorities for their kindness and 
consideration. 


CHAPTER XH 
CATCHING FLYING FISH AND HARPOONING SEA HOGS 


Ir was now the third day since St Helena had sunk 
below the horizon, and we were then expecting to pass 
the Island of Ascension, which, sure enough, we did, 
during the afternoon, and close under its rocks. 

I was at the wheel at the time, and Captain John- 
son thought I was paying more attention to the shore 
than to my steering (I must confess that both the com- 
pass and ship were anything but steady), so, in a very 
kind manner, he ordered another hand to the wheel, 
and I was relieved of my duty. 

I felt this very much, and it was the first and 
only occasion upon which the helm was ever taken 
out of my hands. But I think Captain Johnson 
understood, for shortly after he gave me his glasses 
that I might obtain a better view. 

We were soon past this only peak of the deepest 
mountain in our seas, and all the objects I could make 
out were some men fishing with rods. Green Moun- 
tain, in the centre of the island, 2,820 feet high, was 
soon lost to view, for it was the rainy season. Any- 
way, I felt happier when ordered to take the wheel 
again. 
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Ascension was discovered in 1501 by the Portu- 
guese Navigator, Joao da Nova, on Ascension Day, 
and remained uninhabited until after the arrival of 
Napoleon at St Helena in 1815. It now belongs ’to 
the Admiralty, being governed by a Naval Captain, 
and administered as a ship in service. 

It contains a depot of Naval stores, but is used 
chiefly as a sanatorium. A huge eliptical crater stands 
in the centre of the island on a tableland 2,000 feet 
high and seven miles wide, and is a very healthy region. 
The crater again rises until 2,800 feet above the sea. 

St Helena is a great place for turtles, which deposit 
their eggs in abundance on moonlight nights. At 
such times a watch is set, the turtles are caught and 
turned on their backs.. Afterwards, they are carried 
to ponds excavated in the rocks, where they are kept 
till transport arrives for shipment to London. ‘The 
turtle season is from December to May or June. 

There are also goats, wild cats, and feathered game 
in abundance. The wideawake birds visit the island 
periodically, in large flocks, to lay their eggs; some of 
which are collected by the inhabitants and eaten. The 
population is about 300, consisting of marines, seamen, 
and Kroomen from Liberia. 

There is only one spring on the island, and this has 
its source six miles up in the mountain. Its water is arti- 
ficially conducted many miles for the inhabitants’ use. 

During the night two young ordinary seamen and 
myself secured sufficient flying fish to furnish breakfast 
for all hands, and these were larger than the ordinary ° 
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run of such: Our oldest seaman, nicknamed “ Father 
Thames,” also gave us a hand. He could spin some 
fine yarns. One on the sport of flying-fish catching 
was beyond any in my experience. He related how 
some hundreds of dolphins were chasing a large school 
which had come round his ship, and he asserted that 
some, in trying to escape, flew right over a sail which 
had been set as we had set ours, but the dolphins, 
observing this, were so smart that they dived under 
the ship and caught the flying fish as they touched the 
water on the other side, 

I can scarcely believe this although I know that 
these narrow fish are smart, for I have often tried to 
grain them, standing on our martingales, whilst the ship 
was doing ten knots under all sail. It is necessary to lash 
oneself fast (no officer in charge of a watch would permit 
the sport on any other conditions), and as these fish cross 
and recross, like arrows, just under one’s feet, leaving 
a white streak of foam behind them, a chance shot is 
taken. It is a dangerous and exciting game, as both 
ship and fish are travelling at a great pace. 

The greatest reward—except for the excitement— 
is to behold the variety of beautiful colours which these 
fish assume whilst expiring, no artist could paint such 
hues of mingled scarlet and blue. 

Much better sport is to be had by harpooning por- 
poises from the same place. They also are pretty 
smart, and can only be secured when the ship is going 
dead slow. It requires two men, lashed to the martin- 
gale, one to use the harpoon, the other to hold the coil 
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of line, the end of which leads through a snatch-block 
to the deck, where it is held by the other men ready to 
haul away at any moment. It is an easy matter to 
harpoon porpoises, for they come out of the water quite 
close to the “ harpooner,”’ but to get them on deck is 
quite another matter, for they kick and wriggle like mad 
horses. 

As soon as this heavy fish is struck the man holding 
the line sees that the “ bight ” in the snatch-block on 
the bowsprit above him is all clear, and the crew then 
haul the fish up by running along the deck with the 
harpoon line till he is level with the two men, who now 
exert themselves to get a “Bow-line” over his tail 
before he wriggles the harpoon out of his body and gets 
away, which often happens, as his flesh is not tough 
enough to hold his weight. He is only brought on 
board when dead, to be cut up and converted into first- 
class oil. Should he drop off the harpoon he is at once 
chased and devoured by his companions, who all dis- 
appear in pursuit of him, so that the sportsmen get no 
second chance. Porpoises should be called “Sea 
Pigs,” for they squeak like them, and when opened 
exactly resemble pigs, except the bladder. 

A large porpoise, which we once secured and got on 
deck, was full of green prawns just swallowed. This 
in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean quite surprised me, 
for the water was two and a half miles deep at this 
place, and hundreds of miles from land. 

We were travelling north, and so was the sun. Now 
he was very high at noon and our ship about plumb 
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underneath. In consequence our cargo of sugar and 
hides made the air we slept in so foul that all the paint 
in the forecastle became a bluish grey. All hands, 
therefore, slept on deck in dry weather. 

We were now on the north side of the sun, and our 
big jib was drawing whilst we sailed closed hauled. We 
soon began to meet ships, some from San Francisco 
and others from Rio de Janeiro. We expected nothing 
but sailing ships of the deep blue water kind, for we 
were out of the usual track, being far to the westward 
of the islands, and expecting to meet westerly winds. 

But, on the contrary, we ran into a belt of calms, 
where five other vessels had been delayed for two and 
three days, and it was an absolutely dead calm. Our 
_ sails hung motionless on the yards, and far away we 
- could hear the Scotch bagpipes, on one of the other 
| ships, playing “ The Campbells are Coming.” I am 
{ fully persuaded that this instrument sounds best at a 
| distance. In this case, however, it was a treat to listen 
{ to its music floating across still water. 

At last the wind came, and we all made a fair start, 
. our little ship Tweed being soon left behind whilst the 
\) wind continued so light. From here we boomed along 
‘with mostly fair winds till we reached the English 
| Channel, and before coming to the Straits of Dover we 
» took a tug boat. 

It was here I saw my first large Ocean Yacht Race. 
| Six started, two of them being even larger vessels than 
J ourselves, with sails as white as snow. They were 
‘bound for the North Sea, would sail round the Island 
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of Heligoland, and back to Dover, so that they would 
be racing all night and finish some time during the next 
day. I was surprised at the speed they made in the 
light winds prevailing, although smothered with sail. 

Our tug was lucky with the tide, and took us right 
up to London Dock Gates. 

The two young men who came from a training ship, 
and had made their first deep sea voyage with us, were 
now good enough for “ordinary seamen” in any Mer- 
chant vessel afloat, and their future depended on our 
Captain’s remarks as to conduct on their discharges. 
If the discharges were not marked V.G. they would 
have to go back to the training ship for a further six 
months. 

Both felt anxious, because they had been punished 
for offences which could not be overlooked; the one 
for falling asleep at the wheel and letting the ship 
come round with everything aback; the other for 
helping himself to coffee and sugar from the ship’s 
stores. 

They both begged to be punished in any way rather 
than be logged in the ship’s “ Log-book,” which would 
mean that they would be sent back to the training ship ; 
so they were spread over a water cask and received a 
sound “ ropes-ending ” which neither would ever forget. 

I found out from the steward that neither this inci- 
dent, nor their offences, had been “logged”; and, 
with this knowledge, I made both happy. 

The same officers who had seen them off were at 
the docks with the ’bus for their clothes, and gave them 
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a right good welcome, almost as though they were their 
own children. On the following day, at the Shipping 
Office, they received their papers with the coveted 
“'V.G.,” and were at last launched upon the Ocean of 
Life for good or evil. They both wished to ship again 
with me, but I had decided to give up the “ wind- 
jammers ” and to take to steam boats, so that, although 
the life was not so glorious, I might be able to see the 
world in less time than it was possible in sailing ships. 

The two boys took my advice and shipped at once 
in a large vessel going to Australia, and returning by 
Cape Horn, thus gaining much experience by sailing 
round the world, and, after such a voyage, being 
qualified to ship as “ able ” seamen. 

We shook hands and I never met them again. 
But had they ever visited so small a place as Port 
Natal I am sure that they would have called on my 
.people to inquire about me. 

I was paid off, with quite a respectable sum for 
an able seaman in those days, because I had not drawn 
any advances, neither had I a “ dead horse ” to work 
off for the usual monthly advance. This was evidently 
evidence of sobriety, for I was, at once, singled out 
and offered two good ships, although, at the office, 
plenty of sailors were available, and dirt cheap, too, 
considering the work sailors did in those days, and 
the risks they took. 

The month’s advance note, to which I have 
referred, always appeared to me a wicked thing, and 


a wicked proceeding the manner in which the Jews 
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traded on it. In those days very few men could go 
to sea without an advance to purchase additions to 
their seaclothes. This advance is termed their “ dead 
horse.” 

This note was worthless until the ship had sailed 
and the Jews were certain that the seaman had gone 
away with her, because sometimes (before sailors’ 
homes were built) seamen were “ shanghaied,” and 
the advance note cashed by the owners to the Jew. 
The sailor got only some clothes, and a few shillings 
in cash to spend with his chums at the Public House 
when saying good-bye. 

Howbeit these sharpers never had a penny 
of mine, for I instinctively detested these horrible 
specimens of humanity from Russia. I had papers 
with me from home as good as money, and so 
placed £20 with my relations as a reserve to be used 
for my benefit should anything untoward happen. 
The balance I deposited with my wages in the 
Seamens’ Bank. 

I was fourteen days in London enjoying myself, 
and made use of cheap excursion trains, to tour the 
country and seaports. At Liverpool I saw the Great 
Eastern being broken up, and from Glasgow steamed 
up and down the Clyde. 

At Edinburgh I missed my train, and so, whilst 
waiting for a later one, saw a few of its noted historic 
sights and monuments. I also went to Manchester, 
“that city of cotton twists and twills,’ and saw the 
great Manchester Canal being built. On my way 
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to Scotland I halted at Newcastle-on-Tyne for two 
weeks, visiting relations, and inspecting George 
Armstrong’s works, where I saw an “ ironclad ” being 
completed whilst already afloat. 

I must also confess that some of the words 
used in the north puzzled me, but I had begun 
to alter my opinion and to love both the English 
and the Scotch, notwithstanding their perplexing 
speech, and caused much amusement when I attempted 
to pronounce words as they did. All this confusion 
of dialects originated, I suppose, at Babel Tower. 

I also ran down to Sunderland, to visit a relation 
who had never left this town since she had been born, 
and here I looked over a glass factory, where I blew 
six black beer bottles. Not in the usual, orthodox 
manner, but with a piece of tubing, four feet long 
-and something sticky taken from a clay pot full of 
molten glass. This I placed in a mould which I 
kept closed with my foot, and then blew down the 
pipe. On releasing my foot the trick was done, for 
there was a complete black beer bottle on the end of 
my wand. AA slight twist released it and it stood 
ready to be removed to the oven. On one of these 
bottles a workman engraved in white letters the 
particulars of my performance. 

I also journeyed to Consett to see another of my 
aunts. Here I visited the Consett Iron-works and 
had an opportunity of acquainting myself with the 
various processes by which iron ore is converted into 
metal available for use. 


PER i eo bee 
IRON KNOWN IN CENTRAL AFRICA BEFORE THE STONE AGE 


I nExT visited the Plate Mill, where my cousin, Mr 
George Hunkey, held the position of foreman. The 
process appeared to be just the same as | have 
described, excepting that the rollers had no grooves in 
them, being quite plain and smooth over their full 
length. 

Iron must have been known of in a small way, even 
in the Stone Age, for it is referred to in the Holy 
Bible, Genesis iv. 22: “And Zillah, she also bore 
Tubal Cain, an instructor of every artifice in brass 
and iron, and the sister of Tubal Cain was Naamah.” 

Thus it is proved that iron was known long ago, 
and also the theory of Ancient Historians that it was 
first discovered in Central Africa. 

Although iron has now been found in many parts 
of the world the above established fact remains, and 
that, in South Africa, the supply is unlimited, and will 
no doubt form one of the most stable industries in this 
our most wonderful country. 

Most people are aware that iron is part of our own | 
blood, but the manner of its action is still a matter of 
dispute. 
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We know that some countries, such as the islands 
of the South Pacific, and the interior of Africa, had 
passed direct from the Stone Age to the Iron Age. 

The knowledge of iron, we now know for certain, 
came from the south to the north of Europe. Iron was 
not in common use in Denmark until the end of the 
first century A.D., and not in Russia and Siberia until 
A.D. 800. Homer represents Greece as beginning her 
Iron Age 1,200 years before our Era. 

It is suggested that these facts support the theory 
that it was from Africa that iron, in small quantities, 
first came into use. 

The finding of worked iron in the Pyramids seems 
to corroborate this view, but it is very scarce in Egyp- 
tian antiquities, because the Ancient Egyptians con- 
sidered it an impure metal, belonging to the Spirit of 
Evil, and this spirit, according to their traditions, 
governed the deserts of Africa. Gaston Mas’pero 
found some pieces of iron in the remains of the funeral 
of Pepi. 

The metal is mentioned about 3,400 years B.c., and 
there is no doubt it was well known in Europe before 
the invasion of Cesar. 

When I was about to leave this great factory 
a message came from the office inviting me inside, and 
I was introduced to a sub-manager, who astonished me 
with his knowledge of iron ore. 

He told me that Africa was the most wonderful 
country in the world for ores, and that some day we 
should have factories like Consett Iron-Works. 
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At the homes of the iron-workers, which stand in 
rows of streets miles long, every house is alike, so much 
so that, but for the different coloured window blinds, 
and the numbers on the doors, no one could tell which 
house he lived in, or the one his friends occupied. 

These little homes were spotlessly clean, and when 
the workman came home he went straight to the enclosed 
back yard and bathed on the pebble floor, using a 
bucket to pour the water over himself. After he had 
changed and dressed I did not know him, he looked 
quite a different person, and something like a Christian. 

In Newcastle-on-Tyne the smoke is so thick that I 
thought the city was on fire. 

Soon after I left for Embleton, on my way to 
Berwick-on-Tweed, to say good-bye to a few more 
relations, and some of my cousins went with me so that 
J might be properly introduced to the other branch of 
our family. I also met a friend who had won a cup with 
his cobble at the regatta. 

These boats are very smart little craft, being quite 
sharp in the bows, and flat at the stern, with a long 
rudder, which is unshipped when they wish to land on 
the beach; for they always come on shore “ stern first.”’ 
I noticed in other countries that such boats, when being 
taken to sea, could only be towed “ stern first,” like the 
“Sampans” of China. The “Scotch Cobble” is 
different, having a pretty bow and deep forefoot, to 
enable her to sail to windward, at which she certainly 
excels. The Chinese Sampans have a large eye on 
each bow, for the Chinaman says, “ No eye, no can see.” 
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The African surf boats are similar, but flat-bottomed 
and many tons larger, being very strongly built so as 
to land cargo on the Indian Ocean beaches. They 
come ashore stern first, and lie end-on whilst the bow 
takes the breaking seas. It was from such boats that 
all the first Colonists landed. 

On the north side of the Tweed I was shown the 
reasons why their fisheries are so valuable, and why 
Tweed salmon fetched such a high price. 

Outside the river mouth, in the surf, stake nets are 
allowed to be set only at certain times of the tide. 
When I saw them they were drawn up to allow all fish 
to enter the river. 

The Tweed has only a small harbour (Tweed- 
mouth) and no factories; so the water is quite clear, 
and the fish have a fine, clean stream in which to 
sport. The ancient sloping bridge (higher on the 
Scotch side) is very low, and only rowing boats can 
pass under it. 

I knew well that happy holiday times must end, 
and for that reason, during my fourteen days’ spree in 
London, paid some attention to business by looking up 
the large steamship Companies, to ascertain to what 
parts they all traded. I fancied Liverpool, and 
perhaps, would have gone there, had not a gentleman 
in the P. & O. office told me that if I was not afraid of 
work one of the “ tramps ” was best for my purpose, 
as they went all over the world, and spent more time 
than mail boats in the various ports. 

When he mentioned Hull for the Mediterranean 
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Ports I quickly agreed, and, through his great 
kindness, obtained a letter to join one of the boats of 
Wilson’s Line, whose steamers are painted green 
with red funnels. | 

When I first saw Hull I did not like it so well 
as London, but I wished for a Port far away from 
relations, so that they could not attempt to help me 
. in this, to me, strange land, full, as it seemed, of still 
stranger people. | 

The Mediterranean had in many ways appealed to 
my fancy. There I should see’some of the ancient 
places of which I had often read, and the climate 
would be better for a lad from South Africa. I was 
sorry that all the best steamers went straight through 
to India vid the Suez Canal, and always kept to the 
same track. The cargo boats, known as “ tramps,” 
on the other hand, sailed all over the world, and every 
voyage was different. They were, therefore, the best 
for the object which I| had in view. 

I had previously taken a trip to the Continent in 
a boat, the owners of which would not supply their 
crews with any food. They provided merely a stove 
and a man to keep the galley fire going. _ Besides 
this, there was a sort of place where we slept. Each 
man had to prepare his food as best he could, or go 
hungry; which I did more than once. : 

On this ship I worked harder than any nigger in 
all Africa and received four shillings per day, which 
scarcely paid for my clothes and books. So I cut 
any more work of that kind out of my programme. 
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My funds, by this time, were almost exhausted, 
and I began to realise what a dreadful country 
England would be if I had no money. On all sides 
I noticed that the condition of the individual 
depended upon his pennies and halfpennies, and that 
these little coins were really my best friends at the 
‘commencement of this new life. 

I was determined, however, not to visit the 
“ Sailor’s Uncle ” to raise money on my sea boots; 
nor would I draw so soon on my twenty pounds’ 
reserve; but it was touch and go, for I had not 
enough left to buy a new suit of oilskins, and 
my leaky ones had to do for another voyage. 
I was also bound to start work at once. 

The letter from the London P. & O. office found 
me a yoyage on trial in the Wilson Line; but this 
being a new venture, and in a steam boat instead of a 
“ windjammer,”’ I wondered how I should manage on 
my first trip. 

As it happened, the officers were gentlemen and 
sailors at the same time; it was therefore made easy 
for me. 

Hull, owing to its position, and its one hundred 
and eighty-six acres of docks, accommodating craft of 
all kinds, is a busy port, but I thought it by far behind 
the ports of Australia, considering its age. There 
were no flash steamers, but many paddle boats. All 
sailing craft that could be termed “ships” were 
entirely absent. 

North Sea fishing-smacks were there in hundreds. 
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I might say in thousands. The fish trade is fifty times 
as great as that of London. 

There are Industrial, Technical and Art Schools, 
and also the training ship Southampton, the same ship 
which sayed Natal on June 26th, 1842, so I always 
admired her. 

Some of the fishermen were very pious and held 
prayer meetings at their little Dockhead Church. 
One morning seven of the fishing-smacks had just 
gone out into the river to saye a tide, and one of the 
hands, who had lost his passage, was hailing his 
smack to send their boat for him, and cursing because 
they did not come for him at once. A parson went 
up to this chap and asked him whether he knew where 
he would go in consequence of drinking and using 
bad language. The sailor replied, “ I know where I 
am going; but you didn’t know that you were going into 
the mud.” With which he lifted the parson by the 
neck, and the western extremity of his trousers, and 
dropped him twenty feet into the soft mud of the 
river-bed. 

During my holiday I had begun to like the English 
very much, notwithstanding their peculiar ways. But 
their distribution of wealth always puzzled me. I 
was not accustomed to seeing so many poor white 
people, who only lived by working. The contrast 
between rich and poor was not in Hull so extreme as 
in London, for in the latter city it was glaring. Yet 
it must not be supposed that the rich do nothing for 
the poor, whom they always have with them. I myself 
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was surprised when I studied this question, and 
became aware of the great efforts made to assist the 
indigent; efforts of which many, even in England, 
know nothing. 

From one of the big hotels in London I was 
honoured with an inyitation to a small meeting in 
aid of the destitute, and was there asked to express 
an opinion. I replied, “ pick out the best, and send 
them out to our Colonies, instead of allowing the land 
to lay waste, or to be taken up by settlers of other 
nationalities.” 


CHAPTER. XIV 


“TI LEAVE THE WINDJAMMERS AND BECOME A STEAMBOAT 
bP) 


RAT 


My readers will agree that I had had a good holiday, 
perhaps the most instructive in my life. But it was 
now time to get back to business, and, after all, my lot 
was simply hard work without money worries. All I 
had to do was to obey orders, even though I broke the 
owners; a state of pleasurable independence. 

I had arrived in London on the 30th May, 1871, 
on the three-masted brigantine Tweed. It was on a 
Saturday in July that I obtained work on the four- 
masted steamer Dido, and was to start the following 
Monday. On the Saturday and Sunday I looked 
round the town and spent all but five shillings of my 
money. On the Monday I started as a “ rigger,” with 
two other men, and at eight o'clock I went to the 
“galley ” to get my breakfast, when, lo and behold!, 
there was no fire, nor any sign of even the son of a sea 
cook having been there that morning; so I did without 
for a change. 

When the mate came on board I politely asked him 
about the food which I had been promised. He quite 


indignantly informed me that I had not yet “signed 
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on,” and surely I did not expect four shillings a day as 
wages and to be supplied with food as well. 

The manner in which he spoke was a shock to me; 
and when he asked what job I was on, he evidently 
took me for.aswab. I replied, “ As a ‘ Handy Billy.’ ” 
He followed me, intending to give me the sack, and 
stood watching how I passed the “ seizing ” on the 
block which I had just stropped. As I put a knot on 
the end of the marline, and tacked it in, he slewed round 
without a word. There is no doubt that I was “ green ”’ 
and not “ up-to-date ” in some things, but not about 
stropping blocks. I had some dinner with the other 
two men, who laughed very much, for they had watched 
me, and thought me a comical coon, and wondered 
whence I came. 

That night, having only five shillings and some 
coppers in my pocket, I quite innocently told the lady 
of the boarding-house my tale of woe. 

She replied, “look here, young man, that cock 
won't fight. JI have heard such sea-yarns before, and 
you will get no more here unless you first plank the 
money down, one shilling each night for your bed, or 
pawn your monkey jacket.” This I refused to do; but 
begged to be allowed to sleep somewhere. I was per- 
mitted to pass the night at the back of the house, and 
paid sixpence in advance. I made a good breakfast 
next morning of a “ soldier,” scones, butter and coffee, 
for eightpence-halfpenny. At night, butter, biscuits, 
tea, and a big lump of cheese cost sixpence. I don’t 
think Yorkshire can be beaten for cheese, but to 
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thoroughly enjoy it an appetite is needed such as I had 
during that week. On Wednesday I sold some Kafhr 
photographs for two shillings, and on Friday, after I 
had received my wages, I went to the landlady and 
asked her to get my “ one shilling ” bed ready, and to 
cook a beefsteak with some onions, for I was starving. 
I put down five shillings. Poor soul, she did stare, and 
I was proud that I had managed without the help of 
“Uncle” up the lane. I had found out that pence 
and halfpence were very useful in a case like mine. 

I signed articles on the 5th of August, 1871, for 
much less than four shillings a day, but now, “ with 
food,” and all my troubles were over. We were bound 
for Naples, but landed our bulky deck cargo at 
Leghorn. 

At Naples I had a good time. Mount Vesuvius 
was active, and I obtained a day’s leave to see the exca- 
vations of the ruins of Pompeii. Of course I bought 
some souvenirs and photos. I was struck with the 
grandeur of the Bay of Naples, and with so many white 
buildings. It was very much like a picture I had seen 
on a music-hall stage curtain in London. 

From here we went through the Straits of Messina 
to Catania, where we loaded up with sulphur. Mount 
Etna seemed close at hand, but was really a day’s 
journey by road. Its summit, covered with snow, 
mounted high above the clouds. Here I saw women, 
superior to their lords, putting bags of sulphur in the 
sling. The men were neither so big nor strong as the 
women, who had the only say, “ Alzare Gettare! ” 
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We put in at Messina for some casks of something 
very heavy for which a place had been reserved at the 
very bottom of the ship. On deck we had some cases 
of live quail. The birds were quite tame, and would 
eat out of the hand like chickens. 

But what a place for bell-ringing! Bells seemed to 
be ringing day and night. There was an abundance 
of fruit, sold very cheaply, and flower stalls, whose 
covers were painted blue and white; there was an 
abundance of these commodities. We just picked up 
and paid for what we wanted, and put our purchases into 
the boat alongside. f 

At anchor, close to us, were some fine sailing 
lighters. I was told that they traded all around the 
island of Sicily, collecting produce, which they landed 
at Messina or Palermo, to await steamers such as ours. 
These coasting lighters are about the same size as those 
at Durban—20 to 35 tons each—and, perhaps, would 
sail past our boats ; but they would not stand for a single 
day the amount of bumping which Durban boats 
endured continually whilst taking in cargo at the Outer 
Anchorage. 

The European steamers usually worked cargo all 
day; then, steaming to another port during the night, 
arrived the first thing in the morning to work cargo 
again. This was very heavy work for the crew. The 
men were supposed to catch a little sleep in the watch 
on deck and in harbour; and the officers to sleep amid 
the noise of the steam-winches going full speed. Des- 
pite this they had to be ready for coasting again at night, 
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and never left the bridge in their watch. I saw other 
companies’ steamers doing exactly the same thing. 

We often had company along the Mediterranean 
Coast when steaming at half-speed. The sea always 
appeared very smooth. There were no bars to cross, 
and no big fenders required. No baskets were needed 
to land passengers, for the ships neither rolled nor 
pitched at anchor as they do at Natal, East London, 
and Port Elizabeth. 

On this voyage the Dido had very little space left, 
so we called only at a place on the north coast of Sicily, 
where a lighter was waiting for us out at sea. It was 
loaded with large casks of pure olive oil, and the women 
helped to put them in the slings. Our officers knew 
these people, and sent four of our men into the lighter 
to do their work, whilst the lighter’s crew of men and 
women came up to sing for us.on our fore-deck. The 
singing was grand, all in Italian and in part. The 
songs were fishermen’s shore-songs, short sentences 
repeated again and again, as in our Bantu songs, but the 
effect was quite different. 

The singers were rewarded with junks of beef and 
ship’s biscuits. 

On our homeward way to Hull, and whilst travelling 
at full speed, there came, right astern, something strange 
which we could not for a long time make out. It was 
overtaking us so rapidly that we wondered all the more. 
The stranger turned out to be a French man-o’-war, 
going at full speed, with a ship in tow. There had 
been a collision during the night, and the ship in tow 
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had had two masts carried away. The white water we 
saw across their bows was what sailors term “ a herring- 
bone in her mouth,” being caused by the great speed 
at which they were travelling. 

At Gibraltar we took in two lighters of coal and 
some deck cargo, left the same night, and, after an 
exceedingly good passage, arrived in Hull Docks on 
the 17th September, having made the voyage out and 
home, with a full cargo each way, in forty-two days. 

Very few men had worked for their money as we 
did, but the officers were gentlemen as well as sailormen. 

The old Dido, a beautiful model, was very easy to 
steer. I promised to sign on again and kept on at work 
by the day, with two sailors under me whilst in port. 
Our work was to fix up a few things in the lifeboat in 
order that we might obtain a certificate showing that 
everything was in order on the day of our survey, 
which was to take place before we could again go 
to sea. 

I lodged at the same house as before simply because 
I knew no other, and no one, I am sure, was ever more 
sorry than this good-hearted woman at having mis- 
trusted me. She saw that I had a jolly good dinner 
every evening, and all my clothes were washed and 
mended. Whilst I was away on my next voyage she 
found better lodgings for me with an elderly couple who 
had lost their son (of my age) at sea, and proved herself 
one of my best friends during the two years that I was 
in and out of Hull, in fact a second mother. __ 


We were on this occasion only ten days in port, 
L 
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discharging cargo and loading deep with a deck-load. 
On the 29th of September I was away again for another 
cruise to the Mediterranean Coast, with the same 
officers I had found such fine fellows. In the Bay of 
Biscay a big sea was running, and everyone became 
very anxious. This time our luck had changed, and I 
believe that had the Dido not been a fine old ship, with 
clever officers, she would have foundered. Our two 
lifeboats were uncovered and provisioned, and their 
“sea” anchors (which I had fitted before sailing) 
examined. It was decided that if, in consequence of 
so much water being taken aboard the fires went out 
and the impossibility of being able to keep her head to 
the seas, we should try to lower our two boats, and do 
our best to ride it out on “sea” anchors, and the 
help of their oil bags, which were filled and made 
ready. 

Meanwhile great quantities of water entered the 
stokehold, but with the pumps going the engineers kept 
her clear. It was then decided to jettison the deck load 
before dark, and all the officers, engineers, and firemen 
cheerfully joined the deck hands to get the casks of 
tar loose. Two threshing machines, set up on wheels 
ready for use on shore, were let loose, and over they 
went, assisted by the big seas which kept coming 
aboard. As the casks of coal tar were cut loose they 
themselves took charge of the work and swam from side 
to side smashing one another. Some were stronger 
than others and did good work, like battering-rams, 
breaking up those which we could not loosen, till, at 


es ——— 
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last, they fell to pieces. Some jumped on others 
and leaped the side intact. At the same time all this 
was very dangerous work, as was shown when two of 
our best men were hurt, and one of the firemen got a 
broken thigh. 

From out of our ten scupper holes ten streams of 
coal tar were discharging down the ship’s side. All 
the deck-ports were triced up to let the water away, but 
they kept on jamming with broken casks, and had to be 
kept clear to allow the water to run off. 

We (the crew) were once white-skinned, but what a 
change now! The Dido herself had just been cleaned 
and painted, the “ Wilson ” colours, green hull, white 
upper decks and boats, and red funnel, but some of the 
tar had washed on board again, higher up, making a 
mess which it is impossible to describe. Getting rid 
of the deck cargo no doubt saved us, and for miles 
astern the sea was like black-indigo velvet, with big 
lumps bobbing up and down. 

But for our red funnel and four masts no one would 
have known us, for we were truly “ camouflaged ” when 
we anchored at Gibraltar. 

Here a gang of labourers came on board to scrape 
the decks, whilst the whole crew had a spell of rest, and 
I went over to the coast of Morocco, wishing to obtain 
a closer view of my beloved land (Africa). 

Tangier (The White) is well named, and stands like 
a sentinel quietly looking on at the changing habits and 
customs of the two great sections of humanity, so differ- 
ent in every aspect as to be separated by an almost 
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impassable gulf. Spartel Lighthouse, 312 feet above 
the sea, is a sight to remember, not on account of its 
height alone, but because it is in design as unlike any 
of our lighthouses as Tangier is unlike any European 
town. 


CHAPS ER: XY: 


ce 


A NIGHT'S SPREE IN THE CAFE MIZZEN 


? 


ANCA % AT PALERMO 


WE looked a sorry sight as we steamed past the flag- 
ship into Malta harbour. Some of the man-o’- 
war’s men were laughing at us, but the ships dipped 
their ensigns, giving us the salute with every respect, 
for they had heard of our “ sea-picnic ” in the Bay of 
Biscay. 

Malta is a compact little natural harbour, but I 
wondered at the fact that so many sailing ships, as 
history records, got in and out; also that they were all 
accommodated at anchor inside. Though British 
the place is typically foreign. To me it seemed 
that there was a priest for every twenty of the 
population. 

The bumboats, painted in all manners and colours, 
were soon round us, and, as they lay alongside jabber- 
ing away, one could purchase anything from a black 
dog toa brass monkey. I bought some fruit and a pair 
of canvas slippers; the latter turned out to be a slippery 
investment, for they disappeared soon after. I 


intended them as a present to a “ Cinderella” in Hull, 
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but, somehow, they must have slipped from my posses- 
sion as soon as I| had paid for them. 

In the harbour were some fine, apparently brand- 
new, men-o’-war which particularly attracted my 
notice. They seemed to have a craze for getting 
masts and yards up and down. On this particular 
morning they lowered all their boats, simultaneously 
with some yards, and one ship had to repeat the per- 
formance because two of her boat crews did some- 
thing wrong. 

Malta became the property of the “ Knights of 
Malta,” originally “ Knights Hospitallers,” in 1530. 
This order, half religious, half military, like the 
“ Knights Templars,’ was developed out of a body 
of hospital men-nurses, organised during the first 
crusade. In 1798 Malta was seized by Napoleon, 
some say treacherously surrendered to him; and on 
the 5th of September, 1801, capitulated to Nelson. 
As a British Dependency it has been developed as 
one of the most important ports of call in the world, 
and is the base and resort for repair and refitment of 
our fleet in the Mediterranean. 

I thought Malta a most awful place to be buried 
in, and had no wish to see it again, although I was 
deeply interested in its wonderful history. 

From Malta we were off in a great hurry, steaming 
away to pick up cargo at Catania before another com- 
pany could call for it. We went to Messina, where 
Nelson, on June 20th, 1789, passed through with all 
his fleet, racing to Alexandria. Napoleon had left 
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Malta the day before with the French Fleet of six 
hundred sail, also bound for Egypt. But I should 
much like to know how Nelson, with his extended 
fleet, comprising such fine ships as the Bellerophon, 
Audacious, and Majestic, could overhaul, and pass 
Bonaparte, and his fleet of six hundred sail, during 
the night of 22nd June, 1798, without anyone in either 
fleet having been aware of the fact? 

They must, at midnight, have passed within a mile 
of each other when Nelson crossed their track. I 
have passed this spot’several times, and have thought 
how history would have been changed had Nelson 
only known that Bonaparte was so near. 

During the night we steamed dead slow to save 
coal, and arrived the next day at noon. But there 
were no signs of either cargo or lighters, and certainly 
-no wharves or cranes. 

I was puzzled to know how all hands, who had 
washed and dressed, could be accorded liberty that 
afternoon, and take in a full cargo the next day. We 
had our spree as you will read further on, but, sure 
enough, we left Palermo full up at sunset, on the 
following day, and_as the lighthouse gave its first 
flash, 

We moored, as all the other steamboats did, an 
anchor out ahead, and two warps out astern to the 
“mole” or breakwater, and in this position we were, 
on the following day, supplied with cargo more quickly 
than we could take it in. 

There was no way of getting ashore, other than 
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by hiring a ferry boat, and our Chief Officer said that 
on one condition alone would he allow anyone ashore. 
This was that we must all go in the same boat, which 
would be paid for by him with our money when the 
boatman had brought us safely back to the ship. 
Further, that whilst ashore we must keep together, 
or in companies of not less than four; also that 
there was to be very little wine drunk because the 
next day would be a heavy one in the handling of 
cargo. : 

We all agreed, so he sent for a boatman whom he 
knew, to ensure getting us on board again ready for 
work in the morning. The majority of us voted for 
a dancehouse, where we could get wine and some fun. 
The place where we brought up, “ The Mizzen Top,” 
seemed quite decent, and we made up our minds not to 
break our word with the Chief Officer, for he was a 
good fellow. 

But we knew that at such places it is an offence if 
one does not accept and drink all that is paid for, so 
three of us handed over all we could to the musicians, 
consisting of two fiddles, a tambourine, and a girl with 
a harp. 

As time went on the company became lively, and 
the lady with the harp began to sing as well as play, 
the excitement, or something else, having been too 
much for her. As we approved of her singing she 
did not desist until at last her chair capsized, and her 
harp fell on the floor, whereupon, instead of being 
“thrown out,” as is done in the case of a man, she 
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was carried out. It looked like trouble not far off, 
so, to keep peace, we bought a bottle for the Italian 
Boatman who was waiting for us, and left. On our 
way we hired a donkey and cart for the night, and led 
it to the steps. We wanted to take the whole concern 
on board, but the owner would not agree until we 
had doubled the price, and given him back the cart. 
I tipped the boatman who guaranteed to bring back 
the animal safe and sound in the morning. 

We soon had the donkey down on his back and 
into the boat, when we ferried over to the ship, where 
we hauled him up the side like a big fat Dutchman. 
He was tied up in the gangway, and got into disgrace 
by kicking our cook, who lodged a complaint with the 
Captain. At coffee-time the mate came along, very 
much annoyed, but when he saw we were all fit for 
work, in a good humour, and after I had explained 
that we had only bought “ Vanbois ” for the might, 
and that the same boatman would soon come and 
take him away, he enjoyed our joke, and went aft 
satisfied, 

“Vanbois ” seemed quite out of sorts. If anyone 
approached him he gave a wicked smile, and showed 
all his teeth. It was surprising how far he could reach 
when he desired to shake hands with both hind feet; 
nor would he be reconciled till his owner came with a 
bundle of green barley. Then he strenuously refused 
to leave the ship; so there was nothing else to be done 
but throw him down and again to tie his legs together. 
The officers enjoyed the fun we all had in getting him 
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over the side into the boat, and I am inclined to think 
‘that our mate was proud of us. 

Our night’s outing had done us good, for we 
set to work with a will, and all steam-winches were 
soon running, with the derricks all up on both 
sides. 

There were still no signs of lighters or cargo when 
we went to early breakfast, and I had again begun to 
wonder how we could possibly get all our cargo in and 
be away again that night. Knowing that I was 
interested in this business the officer on the bridge 
beckoned me, and pointed out a lot of small boats 
pulling towards us from the opposite shore. “ There 
they come,” he said, “ when the breeze gets up you will 
see a fine sight, for they are all rigged with lateen 
sails.” 

The first boat pulled up to the fore hatch on our 
starboard side, calling out ‘““ Hook, Hook.” He had 
a large heavy cask already slung, which just fitted the 
middle of his boat, and was a full load for her. 
These casks contained unadulterated olive oil. The 
staves of the casks are two inches thick, polished and 
varnished. When empty, the casks are taken to 
pieces and returned to Italy. The marks on the 
casks were of yermilion paint. 

The boats had been built specially to carry cargo, 
and their frames constructed exactly to fit one of the 
casks. Their measurements are about thirty feet in 
length and seven feet beam. They are double-ended 
with a long stem standing up two feet six inches high 
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to hold on to. This particular boat carried one mast 
and lateen sail. 

In a minute the boatman had hooked on his cask, 
calling out, * Alzare: Gettare!”’ As we took the 
weight he pulled away to make room for the next 
boat which at once took his place to wait for our chain 
and hook, which soon returned and went over to him 
to be hooked on to cask number two, when “ Alzare: 
Gettare! ” was the signal to heave up; and so on all 
day. 

Some of the boats went round to the port side to 
do the same thing, and others, of exactly the same 
type, went to the after hatches with twelve bags of 
sulphur (a boat load) ready in a sling, which they just 
hooked on to the same tune, ‘‘ Alzare: Gettare! ” 
and before their load was over the side they, in their 
. turn, had pushed off. 

The breeze came from the east, and they began 
to set their little lateen sails, and shot away for 
another sling-full, each boat taking a sling with it. 
They had a “ soldier’s wind,” that is the wind on their 
beam both ways, and presented the pretty spectacle of 
an endless chain of boats, going backwards and 
forwards at full speed. 

We relieved one another, no dinner-time being 
allowed, and in the afternoon the little boats were 
round us like a swarm of bees. At four p.m. wine and 
pressed figs—how lovely!—were served out. No 
delay was experienced; the winches worked all day at 
top speed, and the Dido sailed that same evening for 
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Gibraltar, a thousand miles away, on a direct course 
to the west. 

After once more saluting the flagship we went 
through the Straits again. The Bay of Biscay was 
still rough, but this time the seas were helping us on 
our course for the English Channel. 


CHAPTER XVI 
I AM PROMOTED TO QUARTERMASTER 


By Jove! it was cold going up Channel with the best 
part of November gone, and we felt it very keenly. I 
had been spoilt for sich weather by being brought up 
in the beautiful climate of Natal. It was absolutely 
impossible to stand a full trick at the wheel without a 
good pair of thick mittens; but as I saw all the other 
men wearing them, I did not mind doing the same. 

I had told our second officer that I intended leaving 
‘after this voyage. He thought that I was quite right, 
and advised me to join one of the big liners going from 
Liverpool. 

We were paid off on the 21st November, and some 
of my friends advised me to take a spell ashore. [ 
tried it, but Hull being so full of mud and slush, every- 
thing one touched sloppy and cold, and life so unpleas- 
ant, I went back to work on the Dido as ganger, whilst 
she was being scraped and repainted in dry dock. 

I eventually signed articles on the 5th December, 
1871, for my third cruise in the Dido. Then ensued 
the same old game of hurry up, get to sea on Saturday 
night, and have all hands out on Sunday clearing up. 
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We had worked hard and late every evening to get her 
out, and to save that Saturday night tide, so that we 
could steam all day Sunday. Two other steamboats 
in front of us were doing the same. Somehow their 
ropes went wrong in the dark, and, to our great joy, 
twelve o’clock struck. 

It was the first Sunday I had had on shore whilst 
belonging to a steamboat, so I accepted an invitation 
to spend the day with a corn merchant and his family, 
who had a son going to sea with us to learn the profes- 
sion. The boy was making his first, and, as far as I knew, 
last voyage, for they had committed a mistake in putting 
such a fine lad on a cargo tramp. I spent a very 
pleasant day with this family; one more like one’s own 
home life, for the young ladies went to church, and took 
me with them. 

But what a life for a living in this English winter — 
weather! And what would I have not given for some of 
our beautiful African sunshine; just one day to cheer 
me up. 

I was, about this time, made quartermaster in my 
watch, so had to look after the men at the wheel, see 
they kept their course, and were properly relieved. 

The s.s. Dido had, in her younger days, been a 
passenger and mail-boat, with rows of cabins on both 
_ sides of the main deck aft. Each of these cabins, at 
“one time, must have had a stove in it to keep the 
passengers warm, for a flat iron ring still remained in 
the deck above each cabin. These cabins were too 
good for the use of the sailors of those days; indeed it 
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was ridiculous to expect that quarters so comfortable 
would be bestowed on men before the mast, so we all 
lived for’ard at the other extreme end of the ship, and the 
cabins were now used for all kinds of purposes—paint, 
locker, lamp room, boatswain’s locker, butcher’s shop. 
In one of them were more live ducks, and on the floor of 
one, No. 22, the steward had spread potatoes to air. 
These were always kept locked up, and some used 
every day for the officers’ mess. The crew had been 
promised a whole pot full at Christmas if they behaved 
themselves. In the meantime this facetious steward 
said we were welcome to all that we could put our 
hands on. 

Naturally I thought, “Why wait till to-morrow 
when youve queen of my heart to-night,” and worked 
- out three schemes. The scheme which we tried first 
was discovered owing to my confederate’s clumsiness, 
and after that the steward kept the key day and night 
in his pocket. 

I tried my second scheme without a partner, or 
anyone in the know, and met with success. I had 
convinced myself that it should prove quite practicable 
| if only the ship did not roll too much, and so, soon after 
we had passed Gibraltar, and the ship steady, I 
tried my patent. First of all I fastened a straightened 
fish-hook on my penholder. Next, in my watch on 
deck, I secured two deck broom-handles and fastened 
| my penholder to one of them, then lashed the two 
| together, that they might be long enough to reach the 

“potato field.” Thus armed, keeping quite flat, I 
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crawled along the tops of the cabins from aft until I 
reached the particular stovepipe hole, and, still lying 
low, made a shot with my pocket-harpoon. The result 
was a potato at the first attempt—and a beauty. 

Although some fell off the harpoon when only half- 
landed I soon had both pockets full. After that my 
watch had potatoes daily whilst we were in the 
Mediterranean. 

Naturally the potatoes had to be cooked at night, 
with their jackets on, to avoid detection, and the cold 
ones were not half bad, the next day, with plenty of 
salt. The broom shanks were always unlashed, 
stuck on their beam ends, and put away in 
their place by myself, ready for washing deck 
next day at foura.m. But the steward, whilst he never 
“smelt a rat,’ blamed them for the broken potatoes 
which had fallen from my little harpoon as I tried to 
lift them through the stovepipe hole in the cabin deck. 

In the smooth waters we passed Cartagena, and so 
I was able to see that wonderful old place, so often 
referred to in ancient history. 

On our way to Genoa we passed between the 
Balearic Islands and the Mainland, and met a few 
yachts. One, a beauty, lay becalmed right in our track. 
Many fishing boats were also out; all with coloured 
lateen sails set, waiting for a breeze. The larger ones 
had Bible pictures painted on their main-sail represent- 
ing our Saviour walking on the sea. One had a picture 
of Christ as a fisherman, whilst others had a steel shield 
on their long stems. These shields were polished and 
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kept shining. They were said to bring luck at night: 
but what a labour to keep steel clear of rust at sea! 

This fish trade must have been paying well for there 
was not a shabby boat amongst them. But what a 
sensation these peculiar rigs would have caused amongst 
the fisher folk around the British Isles. 

From here we went to Leghorn, and waited outside ; 
but as no one came near we steamed on past Elba, and 
crossed the track by which Bonaparte escaped to the 
Coast of Tuscany near Piombine, and thence to Paris. 
And this was why, when next they caught him, he was 
imprisoned on St Heletia. Elba is not four miles from 
the mainland of Italy. 

At Messina someone went ashore to go overland 
to Acireale, where we expected to load up. Lots of 
fruit, wine and vegetables came off, and our officers 
gave us a grand treat and one day’s holiday; for there 
seemed to be no particular hurry as cargo appeared to 
be scarce. Here, also, I noticed a little locomotive 
running along the shore, which reminded me very much 
of our first in Natal, as well as being very like the one 
named “ Natal,” the first in all South Africa. 

On the following day we steamed full speed back to 
Messina, where we took in some cargo, and were off 
again, through the Straits, and round Cape Faro, before 
dark, steaming slowly all night. 

We arrived as usual, just as the sun was peeping up, 
and were moored, with derricks up, before breakfast ; 
ready again to receive cargo from the fleet of little boats 


at Palermo. We had soon finished loading all the 
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cargo we could take, and early in the afternoon were 
on our way to Gibraltar, where we all intended to buy 
tobacco. I did not use it, but always purchased three 
half-crowns’ worth for the excitement of running the 
blockade with the Customs officers at Hull Docks. 
These officials of the Crown were a zealous and ener- 
getic lot, and I gloried in beating them. We were 
always met in the river by a boat with eight of them, 
who searched the ship all over, inside and out, before 
we were permitted to enter the dock. 

My first consignment having been discovered and 
seized I was aching for revenge, and this being, as I 
thought, my last trip to the Straits of Gibraltar, I invested 
ten shillings. Also, this time, I managed to slip by 
the Customs, and the excitement enjoyed was worth the 
money I had spent. 

The price paid to the Bumboatmen at Gibraltar for 
tobacco was less than a third of that in England, though 
only a week’s steaming distance away, and because of 
the absence of the heavy duty. We were allowed a 
pound each, and helped one another to get that quantity 
ashore. One of my shipmates gave me a pound for his 
father, whilst he carried another pound for some friend. 
Another pound, made watertight, was placed in the 
bottom of a bucket containing water, in which we stood 
our paint brushes. 

My plan was more original, and completed, unknown 
to anyone, before we entered the Bay of Biscay. Two 
cast-iron dolphins, standing upright, supported the 
spindle of the steering wheel on their tails. These 
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dolphins were bolted to an iron frame standing on the 
bridge-deck by the helmsman, and were hollow. So, 
_ when I went on the bridge to steer, I pushed five plugs 
of best Virginia into their open mouths, and when the 
officer on watch was looking straight ahead. 

Off Ushant something went’ wrong with our steer- 
ing gear, and we had to stop. The dolphins were 
taken down, and they lay on the deck, looking as inno- 
cent as Jonah when cast up by the whale. But I felt 
much happier when they had been restored to their 
usual position, and bolted up; for not till then did I 
stand on the grating by them, steering up the English 
Channel as happy as a lark. 

We were stopped in the Humber, whilst two search 
parties came on board. It had been reported that some 
of us had considerable quantities of tobacco. For we 
had a spy, one of the crew, amongst us in the Customs 
employ. 

But my dolphin plan beat them all, including the 
spy, who had the cheek to ask me where my tobacco 
was. I was watched because they knew I had bought 
tobacco. I was challenged also, and searched during 
the first two days I worked as a labourer on the 
ship. 

Now, I had a large muffler, which was double in the 
centre, and when going ashore on the third night I had 
hidden three plugs in it, bent to the shape of my neck. 
So that-evening I waited to be searched, an act which 
greatly annoyed the uncivilised brute, who looked at 
me as provokingly as my nature could stand, and ended 
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by saying, “ get out of it, or Pll help you with my 
boot.” 

I would have liked to have given him a taste of 
South Africa on the spot, but it would have perhaps 
let the cat out of the bag, for I could not fight with my 
muffler on; so I handed him a letter the next day, 
asking for an apology, or a meeting at the “ Golden 
Eagle.” He did not respond to either of my requests, 
nor did he search me any more. 

The corn merchant’s son was delighted to be on his 
way home. He had swallowed the anchor right enough, 
and remarked that this was his last Christmas at sea. 
He acknowledged that he had made a mistake by going 
in a cargo tramp for his first voyage. I think it would 
have knocked the pluck out of any boy as well educated 
as this lad was, for it is nothing but hard work, with no 
time to wash or mend clothes, and altogether different 
from a sailor’s life on the deep. He had a chest of 
clothes fit for a twelve months’ voyage to the East 
Indies when we started, but it was not half full now, 
for he had given something to everybody, in order to 
make friends, until, eventually, I took him in hand for 
his parents’ sake, and gave him a pair of canvas trousers 
in which to do his dirty work. On arrival at the docks 
all his aunts and cousins were there to meet their sailor 
boy, and I guess he surprised them with the history of 
his experiences in one of Wilson’s hard-working boats. 

Three days later, whilst I was still at work on the — 
Dido, our chief came to me, saying, “ Anderson, some 
of your rich relations wish to see you.” Close to our 
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gangway was a carriage, and in it our boy’s father and 
mother. I went along in my sailor’s painting costume, 
and they could scarcely recognise me, so great was the 
change from my tweed suit with watch and chain. But 
they gave me an invitation to dinner, to meet some 
friends at a birthday party on the following Friday, so 
I hired a black suit with long tails from my “ uncle ” 
up the lane, and in it would have defied Captain 
Smith, our skipper, to have known me as one of his 
humble crew. 

At the party I was supposed to be the “ real thing,” 
and danced with the “ belle of the ball.” As a matter 
of fact, the little I had been able to do for their son 
was paid back a hundred times over; for they looked 
me up after every subsequent voyage, and kept in 
touch with me until I left for London on my way home 
to South Africa. 


CHAPTERS XV1ii 


CROSSING THE ATLANTIC WITH A FULL CARGO OF LIVE 
@ OYSTERS 


On the roth of February, 1872, I left the four-masted 
s.s. Dido, with much regret so far as the officers were 
concerned, because she was again bound to Mediter- 
ranean Ports, and I had just completed my third 
voyage in her. 

I never forgot that I was a “ Natal Boy,” with a 
great and impatient ambition to see other countries 
outside Africa. 

Being at Hull on the Humber, and knowing my 
way about by this time, I visited the Albert Docks in 
search of work, rigged as a dock labourer, and was 
lucky enough to.be taken on to carry bags of wheat 
weighing 200 lbs each, while I watched for a suitable 
ship bound for harbours I had not visited. This is 
how I became a dock labourer, and slaved just like 
any other nigger. 

I was now truly a “ White Kaffir,” and was 
expected to have no brains, but sense enough to keep 
my place, and my turn, in the gang of—what shall I 


term them. Well, “ British Labourers ” will do; all 
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good honest fellows, and a class by themselves. I 
was a mere poor living being, and my life among 
those who worked in the other Hull Docks was just 
like the life of one blade of grass in a five acre 
field. 

On the 2nd of March a straight-stemmed 
steamer was towed to the west corner of the Albert 
Dock, and she had two full-sized Zulus for her 
figurehead. 

My working mate went along for me, and found 
out that she was the Kaffaria and was going to South 
America. Accordingly, the next morning, I gave 
lifting bags a rest, and tried to ship on her; but the 
old mate, on learning my business, said he had already 
too many boys; meaning that he had enough who were 
not sailors. I told him that I was sorry, but that I 
held good A.B. discharges, all endorsed V.G., also 
that I thought I knew this steamer, and that I could 
speak the language of her figureheads. He inquired 
where I had seen the Kaffaria, and I told him at 
Natal. “ What company?” I had forgotten; but 
I knew that she was flat-bottomed and bad to 
steer; which was quite true, as I expect he jolly 
well knew. 

He took me to one of the lifeboats which they 
were cleaning out, and there I saw a diamond stamped 
on the boat’s oars. I at once remembered the steamers 
Eastern Province, Natalian, and the Kaffaria of 
the Diamond Steam Navigation Company’s Line, 
463 tons register, that used to trade to the South 
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African Ports in opposition to the Union Steamship 
Company, now the Union Castle Line Royal Mail 
Steamers. 

I explained to him that the Kaffaria was built 
with a flat bottom to enable her to cross the Durban 
Bar, and that she always berthed in the Bluff Channel, 
because she would not steer round one of our sand 
spits. This interested him so much that he asked 
me to come again after breakfast the next morning, 
as he thought his Captain would like to see me. So 
I obtained leave from the foreman of my labour gang, 
left off hamping sacks for a day, and dressed in my 
tweed suit, and gold chain, went on board. I found 
that the Captain was a young man who had recently 
married a charming girl. She was also present, and, 
I think, had shares in the s.s. Kaffaria, which now 
belonged to Hull. 

On being severely questioned I explained to the 
Captain why I had left the “ Wilson Line,” and 
showed him my discharge from the Dido, which stated 
that I could go back to the “ Wilson” Firm at any 
time I liked. This surprised him. The lady joined 
in the conversation, and remarked, “ I hope it is true 
that such a young man as you does not drink, and 
if you can prove that I think you have a chance to 
cross the Atlantic for the first time.” (This was 
what she herself was about to do.) The Captain 
replied to her, “and he will have to prove to Mr 
Norden,” (this was their mate) “ that he is a sailor.” 
“ Quite so,” I said, bowing and smiling, and no doubt 
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appearing very green; but the next afternoon I went 
on board dressed in a “ dungaree ” jumper and pants 
of canvas, which I had made myself, and delighted this 
lady by showing the old mate how to knot a rope yarn, 
which many sailors of to-day cannot do, because 
“spunyarn ” is not now made at sea from old rope 
yarns by the crew. 

Then I made him seven yarn sennit, and used the 
palm and needle to prove that the canvas trousers 
which I was wearing had been made by myself in my 
dog watch on the line. 

He then asked me to “ Heave the log,” and called 
an apprentice, whom I showed how to hold the reel 
over his head; and, taking the time glass in my 
left hand, threw down the cone-shaped canvas 
bag, then known as the “duff-bag,” and pulled 
off the line, making the reel spin round with my 
right. As the sand finished I called loudly, 
“Stop!” “Good enough,” said the mate, and I 
was signed on. 

Our only occupation on the voyage across the 
Atlantic was shovelling coal, and using ‘“ Sugee 
Mugee ” for washing paint work. Mr Norden, our 
old mate, sometimes barked at us, but he treated us 
all finely, and we loved him. He was always very 
pleased when he chanced to hear us humming the old 
chanties, which, no doubt, he had once, when a young 
man, helped to sing, but we had to supply the 
“ Elbow power ” all the same, and to get on with the 
work. 
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His favourite was :— 


Miso-oa - ri she’s & mighty  riv-er. A+ way you roll-ing 


OH! SHENANDOAH 


The White Man loved the Indian maiden, 
With notions his canoe was laden! 
Away you rolling river! 


Oh! Shenandoah, I love your daughter, 
I’ll take her across the rolling water. 
Ah! Ah! I’m bound away, ’cross the wide Missouri. 


The Chief disdained the trader’s dollars; 
My daughter never you shall follow. 
Away you rolling river, 


At last there came a Yankee skipper, 
He winked his eye and, tipped his flipper. 
Ah! Ah! I’m bound away, ’cross the wide Missouri. 


He sold that Chief the fire water, 
And across the river he stole his daughter. 
Away you rolling river. 
We made the coast of America at night, and I 
thought of Columbus when he discovered the New 
World in 1492, and landed at San Salvador (now 
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called Watling Island) with the three little ships 
Santa Maria, Nina, and Pinto, On that day his 
crews rejoiced and sang the Spanish “ Gloria in 
Excelsis.” 

I remember, too, that on that same evening I 
related the African Fairy Tale of the “ Lion, Baboon 
and Jackal,” as told by our little bushmen in South 
Africa before Columbus’s time, and later on, as a 
favour, I wrote it out for Mrs Wedduce, the Captain's 
wife. 

At daylight we anchored at a spot which seemed 
to me a long way from the shore, and that was 
because our cargo came from the bottom of the sea. 
In the afternoon a fleet of Yankee fore-and-aft 
schooners sailed round us, and some gentlemen came 
on board to inspect our fittings. Next day came the 
first lot of oysters (Pectan Pucio), of which we were 
to have a full cargo. These were received and stowed 
by experts; they were also all paid for in cash to 
each boat at the gangway, and according to what she 
delivered. Each boat’s crew, before they left to fetch 
more oysters, received from us, as receipt, their 
empty baskets, which they counted and secured under 
a net on their deck. Our holds had been, of course, 
previously fitted up so that we could feed the oysters 
every day on our way back to the coast of France, 
where our experts intended putting down new oyster 
beds. I became very interested because these oysters 
are similar to those obtained from the rocks on our 
South African coast, They were, however, obtained 
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from the bottom of the ocean, and, in order to observe 
how this was done, I obtained leave to have a night 
trip on one of the schooners. In consequence I 
learned much respecting this kind of fishing which 
was entirely new to me. I was invited to go again, 
but our mate would not permit it, and kept his eye on 
-me whilst this particular boat was alongside, although 
I swore I had no idea of leaving him without 
permission. 

Two days later, I was ordered to take charge of 
the ship’s gig, and to go ashore and wait for the 
Captain’s Lady, who was returning aboard that after- 
noon. I met one of the crew of this particular oyster- 
boat on which I had been, and he tried to persuade me 
to leave the Kaffaria and take a job with them. I 
informed him I never intended to leave any ship 
without my clothes and books, and a good discharge. 

A rowing boat, he said, could be alongside for me 
and my “ duds ” during my anchor watch, from two 
a.m. to three a.m. next morning. I, however, declined 
the offer, and told him that dollars would not tempt 
me, as I was only going to sea for fun; which he 
thought was a splendid joke—the best he had ever 
heard, but very far fetched. 

He showed me round whilst waiting, and I saw our 
Natal Grey Mullet (Mugilide) being packed in small 
red trunks. They were perfect, but what impressed 
me most was the uniform size of the fish, which were 
only half grown. He called a fisherman friend who 
clearly explained to me that this had proved the best 
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method for the markets, and left a supply of fish for 
each season. There were no Indian fishermen in this 
country with inch mesh nets to destroy all they came 
across. 

So far our voyage had been pleasant and exceed- 
ingly interesting, and I also hoped to learn much more 
from the two experts on board concerning the cultiva- 
tion of oysters. They showed me how to feed these 
molluscs, and allowed each man in our watch half a 
dozen per day to eat, after feeding all on the port side. 

Unfortunately the »s.s. Ka/faria soon showed that 
she was not suited for carrying a cargo which lay on 
shelves. She seemed top-heavy and very badly 
trimmed, but we managed to keep her going for a few 
days until the westerly seas began to rise too high, 
when I, more than once, thought she would roll over. 

No doubt that was Captain Wedduce’s opinion 
also, for, at eight bells, he brought her round to face 
it, and we lay to. We were not so very deep, and, con- 
sidering everything, had a fair night; but at daylight 
it was plain to all of us that we were in for a severe 
Atlantic gale. And, sure enough, the great pond soon 
began to boil, the consequence being that, by Friday 
evening, we had lost all our boats. 

After we had “lain to” for four days a beautiful 
Dutch ship passed us under lower topsails. We sig- 
nalled, asking the position, and received the reply, 
“ Soundings,” but could not touch bottom until the 
next day. | 

We then found ourselves running short of coal, so 
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commenced to burn the damaged lifeboats to help us 
reach St Ralery, which we eventually did, and lay 
alongside the quay. 

Tired as I was on this night I was made watchman, 
and told to keep a good look out, but that if the funnel 
were still standing in the morning that would be good 
enough. So I had a good sleep as well as those who 
were below in their bunks. 

The next day, being allowed off duty, I visited the 
Oyster Beds, where I found many people at work, 
some with horses and carts. These beds were raised 
two feet above the ground (with passages for the carts 
to go in and out between them) and laid at right angles 
to the shore in about quarter acre lots. 

Each lot employed six women, engaged in picking 
out crabs, starfish and other enemies of oyster life. 
The work was for all the world like feeding onions, 
or destroying cut-worms. 

I was here again bewildered by the standard of 
general knowledge amongst the population as a people. 
I mention this because it struck me that they were just 
like the English whom I first met. These French 
women lost no time at their work, for they knew that 
the tides wait for no man, and they appeared to feel 
no fatigue in bending their backs to perform their task. 
They all knew that starfish ate the oysters, but not 
how they did it; and would not believe me when I 
showed them the little hole made in the shell by the 
starfish, who, by injecting a liquid, compelled the 
oyster to open his shell wide enough to be preyed 
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upon. This secret has puzzled naturalists for 
hundreds of years, and was only discovered in one of 
the aquariums. 

This variety of oyster (Pectan Pucio) would do 
splendidly on the coast of Natal, or in beds at Vecht’s 
Pier, Durban; where the Umgeni River would supply 
just the amount of brackish water required to give the 
molluscs the necessary fillip to make them fat, large 
and prime each season. The water in Durban Bay, 
owing to evaporation, is at times much too salt, and 
kills the oysters in their swimming stage at the begin- 
ning of almost every summer, before they have taken 
to a rock, a bottle, or anything that they can find under 
water at high tide. 

As watchman I had my afternoon sleep, and was 
on duty at six p.m. I was kept very busy all the 
evening because the firemen had saved their pork 
rations for this occasion, and having sold it, bought 
French brandy. Two firemen succeeded in smuggling 
some on board in spite of me. Very late that night the 
last hands on shore were put on board by the cock- 
hatted French Police. 

At daybreak there was a great fight between two 
firemen, some of whom were known to be prize fighters 
from the Oil Mills at Hull. It was a disgraceful 
affair, both men being drunk. The engineers and 
deck hands interfered, and an uproar followed among 
the chums of the combatants, who wished to see the 
fight finished, and the firemen took charge. Our 
carpenter was nearly killed. He was on the forecastle 
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deck, out of the way, but he was seized and thrown 
down on to the main deck, so being badly hurt. 

I at once called the Captain and informed him that 
a man had been stabbed. He jumped up immediately, 
loaded his revolver, asked who was injured, and I told 
him “ Chips.” I was going up again when he said, 
“Wait and keep close behind me, with both eyes 
open.” ; 

On seeing blood on the deck he fired in the air. 
Two men at once made for him, but he stood firm and 
called out, “If you pass the pump (our bilge pump) I 
will shoot,” and he did fire at each man, which stopped 
them both. 

The shots soon brought help, for we were at the 
wharf, and there were a few early risers about on the 
look out fora job. The wounded were at once taken 
away, the police flag hoisted, and a letter from the 
Captain sent to the Police Station. 

A little later six gendarmes walked on board to 
make arrests, but this was not so easy with drunken 
men. Soon cocked hats went flying, and the French 
police were thrown overboard into the dock. There 
was now a great commotion. No one was allowed to 
leave the ship, not even the Captain. 

Later, a gunboat made fast alongside and waited 
for instructions until noon, when orders came to “ let 
go” our ropes from the quay, and we were towed out 
to sea on the French coast, where both ships anchored 
together for the night. 

A barge of coal came over for us next morning. 
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After a night’s sleep, some were mighty glad to get 
away; but that made very little difference, for we were 
all in for it. The French sailors very cheerfully gave 
a hand to clear up our ship, and weighed our anchor 
for us by themselves. Very soon we were under way 
for Hull, with a valuable cargo of oysters all gaping 
open, and dying, for want of a drink of sea water, 
which we used to give them twice a day when at sea, 
for now no one bestowed any attention on them. 

On entering the Humber the Water Police Boat 
stopped the s.s. Kaffarig and made the pilot let go our 
anchor. Then another boat’s crew came alongside, 
and very soon I and all the other hands were arrested 
and sorted out; but over two-thirds of the whole crew 
were locked up for the night. 


GUARTERRcAVIL 
IN THE BALTIC 


On the next day a young German and I gave evidence 
at the Police Court. We both defended Captain 
Wedduce, but the Sergeant of the Gendarmes spun a 
fine yarn to the effect that they had saved the ship and 
the Captain’s life. This I would not confirm, as it 
was not quite true, for I considered that our Captain 
had gained control of his ship by the plucky manner in 
which he acted before the police came on board, and 
that if he had not done so many of us might have been 
wounded. The French police, I said, were the real 
cause of our men’s fighting again, because they were 
irritated at being so roughly handled on their own ship. 
My evidence, however, went for nothing, and the result, 
in the end, was that all who had touched the precious 
“ Frog Eaters ” received two and three years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. 

I never met our carpenter or the Dago again, and 
as far as I know, they are still somewhere in France. 
The “ Mutiny ” charge was a more serious case, for 
which I could not be found to give evidence against my 
shipmates. Owing to a strange mistake, made at the 
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Shipping Office when I was paid off, the police were 
put completely off my track. They went searching for 
Alexander Anderson, of Durham. At that time Durban, 
in South Africa, was unknown to the clerks at the 
Shipping Office in these quarters, so they wrote “ Dur- 
ham, Northumberland,” instead of “ Durban, Natal,” 
asmy home! From Durham they went to Sunderland, 
looking everywhere for me, for these clever men had 
somehow ascertained that Sunderland was my mother’s 
birthplace, and that I had been born there; but they 
never thought that a-South African boy would go to 
a dirty place like Hull for employment, and remain 
there. 

On the 21st May, 1872, I shipped again with the 
same officers (excepting Captain Wedduce, who was 
superseded by Captain C. W. Reenvalds) for a voyage 
to the Baltic. 

The “ Ship’s Husband,” and all concerned with this 
Company, seemed so anxious that I should not leave 
their employ, but pass my examination, that they 
promised to make it worth my while to remain with 
them; and, turning over in my little bunk, I 
sometimes wondered “ Why?” 

This time I was in the second mate’s watch, and 
every night made him a jug of cocoa in the middle 
watch. He was a jolly nice fellow, and as fine a man 
as our late Captain Wedduce, having learned to be a 
sailor on the “Wooden ships” when a boy. He 
always shared the hot cocoa with me on the bridge, 
which the officers never on any account left until relieved 
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by another officer. Though young he was married, as 
our late captain was, and had some interest in the Com- 
pany. He told me, “ they have you on the list, and 
so far as money is concerned, you have the chance of 
your life.” (What did he mean?) 

_ By invitation I attended one of their “ Tea fights,” 
and my “ castles in the air” began to look real. I felt 
very uncomfortable, but made a few notes of birthdays, 
etc., and promised two of the “Squaws” dressed 
in black, that I would be sure to call again some 
day. 

However, I preferred our South African Sun to 
their fogs in winter, and everlasting small rain in 
summer. I decided to take no risks, and eventually 
sold my top-hat at jumble sale price. In the Gulf of 
Finland I did not go ashore. We were shovelling coal 
all day, drinking oatmeal and water to keep our spirits 
up, and, like my shipmates, I saved my money for 
Hull Fair. 

As arranged, the young German left this Company 
» when I did. He was not negotiable as a member of 
the inner family, and required no top-hat. So we 
went to Hull Fair together, instead of a trip farther west 
as I had promised. 

Like all sailors we were treating the girls to rides 
on a roundabout when I asked the owner what he would 
charge us to run the thing until ten o’clock that even- 
ing, and he replied, “ Three pounds ten shillings.” He 
received the money at once from us both, and we let 
all the girls ride free, as many as could possibly squeeze 
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on. Sometimes there were three ladies, of all sizes, 
on one horse, and we all had splendid fun, the German 
and myself being taken for millionaires. 

It was the first roundabout I had seen, and I thought 
it a silly, stupid thing, and as funny as the language 
(Yorkshire) which some of these people were talking. 
We went back again to the Fair the next night, 
and having put on my helmet I was again taken for 
Stanley. 

Later we stood in front of one of the shows which 
had a big picture of an- alligator, painted yellow, with a 
black man in its mouth and the red blood spurting out. 
It was a ghastly representation accompanied by an 
announcement in large letters, “ The Golden Croco- 
dile,” sixpence. 

The man outside, ringing a bell, had lots to say; 
“Walk up, walk up, ladies and gentlemen, and see 
the dead horse kick the blind man’s eyes out.” Then 
someone inside shouted more loudly still, “ Please look 
to the left and you will see Napoleon Bonaparte cross- 
ing the Alps in an open boat, with a green umbrella 
under his arm. Now then, now then, you boys, keep 
your fingers out of his eyes or he will bite you! ” 

We paid a “ bob” and went in, when—lo and be- 
hold! we saw a full-grown African Iguana in a cage. 
The showman was explaining that it was only a baby 
and its mother had been killed on the “ Diamond Fields.” 
This baby, he said, was only three months old. 

_ I laughed and told him in Kaffir that it was an old 
“Uxanie” (Natal Iguana). He promptly jumped 
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down from the platform, and whispered, “ Mum,” 
putting half a crown in my hand. 

When our spree was over my friend and I parted 
for ever, and on the following day I went north to my 
aunts and cousins for a holiday, and also rowed in a 
race on the Tweed. I there read the tales of the 
Border, and many interesting things of the town 
(Berwick), where my father was born, and now lies at 
rest. 

On returning to Hull I called at the Wilson Line 
Office to report, having heard that the Quito was going 
to Cronstadt. I was there told that all hands were 
engaged; but I explained that they had promised me, 
at the time I was paid off from the Dido, that if I ever 
wished to join the Company again they would find me 
a ship. In consequence of this they told me to call 
the first thing next day. This I did, and they found 
a place for me by putting ten years on to my age, 
and in order that I might be able to ship as “ Bos’n’s 
Mate.” 

On this voyage we expected to call at many ports, 
having a mixed cargo. This made the trip a very hard 
one. And I found that I was looked upon as some 
gentleman’s son whom the owners were forcing through 
the cabin windows, for once, when the mate and Captain 
were below, the second officer ordered me, in the hear- 
ing of the “boatswain,” to take the men and get the 
topgallant yard down, just as though he thought to 
make a fool of me. But, as it proved, I scored, for on 
the next voyage I myself was the “ Boatswain.” 
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On this occasion I ordered two of the men down, 
who did not understand their work, I went aloft myself 
to show these “steamboat” men how to steady and 
keep the yard on end. It was a decent stick and 
could not be played with, our ship being of 1,220 tons 
register. 

As we got up to Copenhagen the sea was like glass, 
and we hoisted the yard up, out of our way. Then a 
fair wind came, and hundreds of ships started setting 
their sails; all going south-east. 

What they carried no one knew, but most of them 
brought back wheat to Old England, which the Rus- 
sians poured into their holds like sand from the desert, 
no, sacks being used. At Cronstadt, on my next 
voyage, I paid two men to shovel coal in my place 
while I was on leave, and went to visit St Petersburg, 

which I could do only by river steamboat. 

The black dome of St Isaac’s Cathedral, black with 
age, though only one hundred and ten years old, stand- 
ing amongst the houses on the opposite side of the 
River Neva, looks like a black lion amongst a flock of 
sheep. I thought the bells most lovely, and particu- 
larly the deep bass bell which was so sweet and loud 
as to be something to remember. The solid steps, 
each a single piece of stone, make one wonder from 
where they were brought, and how it was possible to 
carry them. But I saw none of the precious stones 
(sapphires, rubies and diamonds) for which this place 
had long been famous. | 

I saw the Winter Palace, which is very extensive. 
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three storeys high, and ornamented with beautiful 
statues around the top. storey. Standing in 
front of it JI watched with amazement some 
of the richest people on earth mingle with the 
poorest white humanity; wretched people such as were 
never dreamed of in South Africa. And I thought I 
must be dreaming, for they were all laughing and 
shaking hands, quite happy in their rags. My guide 
laughed at my surprise, but he evidently had a heart 
of stone. 

We had passed a café called “ Anna-Bella,” with 
a notice, “ English spoken here,” so we went back to 
this place for our dinner. 

I was in luck, for the café was run by a 
fussy little lady with two quite smart, good- 
looking daughters. I. asked the eldest of these 
pretty girls why the place was named “ Anna-Bella,” 
and she wrote down for me, “ Moy otets poterial svoy 
korable iv dalnei Afrike,” which my guide translated 
for me as follows, “ My father’s ship, lost far away, 
Africa.” This I at once guessed was Captain L. J. 
Wilson’s ship, which was lost, whilst entering the Bay 
at Port Natal, and on a sandbank which afterwards 
became known as the “ Anna-Bella” Bank. So I 
wrote underneath, ‘“‘ I know the place. Port Natal is 
my home.” | 
: Both girls retired to another room, and came back 

delighted, with my note, which they had shown to their 
mother, who had explained its contents. 

The mother sent the doorkeeper for the father, who 
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was absent; and the other girl made signs to me to 
write something for her; so I wrote, in plain round 


hand: 


““ How doth the busy little bee 
Delight to bark and bite! 
She gathers honey all the day, 
And eats it up at night.” 


This rather puzzled them, as it did not refer to me; 
but they explained to my guide that they knew about 
the wild locusts in Egypt eating all the honey, and that 
they had read of this in the Bible: at which I laughed 
very much. : 

The mother told them, in Russian, to escort me to 
another stall. The girls did this, and covered the 
table with a red cloth, while remarking, with a smile, 
“Oni poshi pozvat otza.” (They have gone to fetch 
father.) 

The eldest daughter then paid my guide one rouble 
fifty kopecks, and ordered him away because he objected 
to her interfering with me, and refused to interpret for 
them, as I was his property. 

Soon the father arrived. He was an old man, who 
remembered Pilot Anderson, at Port Natal, where, he 
said, the boys swam over to the sand banks across the 
Bay, and there lay in the sun like seals. 

He then explained to his wife how he had helped 
my father with lighters in the sea, and had lifted the 
bottom of his ship Azza Bella from a bank on our Bar 
by fastening lighters round it at low tide, so that, as the 
tide rose, the lighters lifted the wreck off the bank into 
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the Bay, whence it was taken to the “ Pilots House,” 
and left on the beach. 

A lot of money was made from this wreck by 
knocking out the copper bolts. The ribs and keel 
were left, and are buried to this very day, exactly 
underneath D shed at Port Natal. 

The “ Bolshak ” (old man), their father, was a 
Russian Finn, who fully approved that my guide had 
been paid off. He added that I should have been 
certainly lost and would have missed my _ boat, 
but that he and his family would take good care 
of me. 

After a very good lunch, with delicious soup, they 
hired a “ droshki,” and the eldest daughter accompanied 
me alone, directing the long-coated driver along the 
“ Perski ”’ whilst she carried on with me a conversation 
in dumb show. I was bewildered at seeing so large 
a city, and the, apparently, peculiarly contented 
people. 

Our carriage, with its fine grey pony and tinkling 
bells, had reached a long substantial old bridge when 
my companion leaned slightly towards me, and, 
looking straight in my face, said, “ Alexander.” I was 
taken aback, and so surprised that I must have looked 
a fool, for my face was burning; whilst the poor girl 
became quite embarrassed. This was, however, a mere 
accident, for she meant the ancient bridge, also named 
“ Alexander.” After this good joke we both spent a 
grand afternoon in the tea gardens, both being sorry 
when I had to go. 
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At the landing, when saying “ Good-bye,” she gave 
me her card, on which I wrote: 


“Till we meet again, forget-me-not.” 
ALEXANDER, AFRICA. 


and returned it to her. 

With a pretty smile she handed me another on — 
which she had written some words which were just as 
perplexing to me as mine to her. When translated, 
after I got aboard my ship, they appeared to be: 


“‘ What need for words, when, without them, your eyes 


are so eloquent.”’ 
Oca, Russia. 


Can anyone wonder that a sailor has a sweetheart 

in every port when he meets girls with such charms, and 
sparkling eyes, as this girl had? 
. Russian girls will do anything rather than remain 
unmarried, and are free to choose whom they wish. If 
they have no house, when married, the young couple 
live under the management of the old mother. If the 
husband complains that his wife disobeys him she is 
punished by his mother-in-law; while he, if he fails to 
make his wife obey, is punished by her. 

The Moudjiks have a Russian proverb: 


‘‘ Beat your wife as you beat your fur: 
But love her with all your soul.” 


My companion belonged neither to the nobility nor 
the peasantry, but was a simple girl of the “ Bourgeois ” 
class. Mrs Grundy is unknown in Russia, and there is 
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no pose in the behaviour of the lasses. They are as 
absolutely free and easy with a male comrade as with 
one of their own sex, but never rude nor vulgar, and 
command respect by their conduct. 

A Russian dance is a jolly affair, for a man may, if 
he likes, dance a dozen times with the same girl, and 
nobody says anything. The only object of the whole 
_ company is to take the good will of others on trust, and 
to enjoy. 

Did I go back? Well, what do you think? Of 
course I did, the next summer (1873), and kissed the 
hostess for her hospitality, which I should have done 
on my first visit had I known the customs of these 
affectionate people. 

But what about the girls? Well, they were splendid. 
They were the two finest dancers I have ever met, and 
no one can know what that means unless he goes to 
Europe, and amongst the middle class during play time. 

In Russia the married women claim Monday as their 
own, and do what they jolly well like on that day—a 
kind of “ early closing ” arrangement. 

There is a Russian saying, which I learnt at the 
Point many years ago, “ Some men go through a forest 
and do not see a single tree.” I would advise all girls 
and boys to make notes of a few facts met with in «heir 
lives. Also be very particular to record the dates, and 
they will be surprised at the pleasure their memoirs 
will afford when they are old. 


CHAPTER. XiX 
PROMOTED TO BOATSWAIN 


ALTHOUGH the engineers kept a keen watch the water 
froze at midnight without their perceiving it, and we 
were nearly caught. “ All hands and the cook ” were 
ordered over the rail in quick time, for, before coffee 
or anything else, we had to dig her out into the stream. 
And even so we had a narrow escape. 

Financially this was a great saving to the 
Company; but no one received a penny extra 
remuneration for the cold work, or even “ thank you.” 

My officer was surprised that I, with my coat off, 
stood the cold so well. It was actually because, in 
severe, cold weather, I never touched spirits, and my 
underclothes were all home-made, of the best flannel 
obtainable, no matter how costly, whilst some of my 
shipmates’ clothes were of the usual “ Bull’s wool 
and Oakum,” and though twice as thick by no means 
so warm. 

I was nvw promoted to “ Boatswain,” as my officers 
had promised me, and felt very proud of this promo- 
tion, because I had gained it as it were, on the “ field of 
battle.” 
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So I now became “ Sergeant of the Sea Boys,” 
with thirty men to manage; some of whom were, I can 
assure you, very difficult to control. But I had a 
cabin to myself, and kept my coat on whilst at work 
on deck, which was something quite new to me. 

My age and looks were against me for such a job, 
and very soon I was compelled to throw down a 
challenge to show a young man, over my own age, 
how many blue beans make five. After that we all 
got on finely. 

The Quito was going to Trieste, Venice and 
Egypt, on her next round, and I was to have a chance 
to sign on in order to see these places, and, incident- 
ally, to go for a donkey ride to examine “ Pompey’s 
Pillar.” 

This was my eighth voyage in the Mediterranean, 
and I now knew the coast on both sides quite well, 
but the above inducement, offered me by my officers, 
made me promise to go with them again. So I decided 
to have a spell on shore, and to wait till the Quito was 
overhauled and refitted. 

In the meantime my old dockmaster gave me a 
chance, amongst two hundred others, to discharge 
the wheat, which I exchanged for the sloppy job on 
my own ship in drydock. 

I wanted a spell of dry feet, and so was put in 
charge of a pair of scales which weighed two bags at 
a time, but separately. I had to make up, or to 
reduce, each sack, so that it contained exactly 200 lbs 
net. Dozens of men were sewing up these bags, and 
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sliding them down to the wharf, where they were 
lifted on to men’s backs and carried to lorries on the 
road. 

I was offered a constant job in this warehouse 
instead of going again to sea; more money; no night 
work, and no work in the snow. You should have 
seen how the foreman stared when I said, “ No, 
thanks; money is not what I am after; I have tons of 
i 

I must confess I did not like the shore. It was 
too cold. The snow looked grand, no doubt, but 
when it mixed into lumps with mud, under one’s feet, 
and then turned hard, it was scarcely possible to walk 
on it. 

I was very glad to set sail “ South ” again, on the 
4th of January, 1873, and, being wintertime, we had 
no deck cargo. The Bay of Biscay was this time 
‘kind. In rounding Cape St Vincent I crossed the site 
of the Battle of Trafalgar for the ninth time, and 
made a sketch of the shore, with the monastery on the 
highland. 

At Gibraltar, on this occasion, I saw three five- 
masted English Men-o’-War, each 400 feet long and 
of 10,820 tons. The Agincourt and Minotaur were 
close together, and the Northumberland outside. All 
three were very busy landing “ liberty” men from 
these great, awkward ships, where every rope was 
“ taut and Bristol fashion.” 

We were waiting for the s.s. Argo or s.s. Cato. 
Something was also wrong with our manifest. But 
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this was put right that night, and we were off before 
daylight, passing the Balearic Islands because we were 
to call at Genoa. 

And here, once more, many beautiful yachts were 
around us, mostly English. At Genoa we steamed 
through quite a fleet of them. Our business at Genoa 
did not detain us many hours, and we were soon under 
way again, steaming quite leisurely, till we sighted 
Cape Corso, after which I named our dog. 

The sea round about here abounds with Naval 
History. I do not think there are any waters that 
were better known to Lord Nelson than the Gulf of 
Genoa which we had just left; and I have often 
wondered how many times he must have passed 
between Corsica and Elba; for it was here, in 1794, 
as a young man of thirty-five, in the Agamemnon, 
that he began to show judgment, and a determined 
spirit which eventually overcame difficulties. It 
was the acquirement of these assets that made Lord 
Hood give him a chance that delighted him, and 
offended some of his seniors. He was to cruise on 
this coast for seven months, blockading Bastia, and 
sometimes, when the wind suited, to go in and batter 
the forts at close range, until they fell. This actually 
happened on the roth August. 

We passed through the Straits of Messina, a place 
I knew well, for there was always lovely fruit at this 
town: Passing the Gulf of Taranto we rounded Cape 
St Maria di Leuca, came into the Adriatic Sea, and, 
in due course, arrived at Trieste. 
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This is a very important seaport, with any 
amount of shipping, and the first thing I noticed was 
that steamers had their names painted, in very large 
letters, on their sides, that these names might be read 
anywhere at sea; even at a distance of five miles. 

There was no river, nor inner bay, yet the water 
was very dirty. I imagined that this was caused by 
the water being always at about the same height, in 
consequence of the very small rise and fall of the 
tide. Our tides at Durban, going in and out day and 
night, keep the Bay supplied with clean, fresh sea- 
water. Before dredying commenced the bottom 
could be seen in the deepest length of the channel. 

As the Quito lay alongside the quay, it was 
easy to get on shore, and to return as we liked. 
Trieste being in those days a large and gay seaport 
no one wished to be “night watchman,” for all 
desired to visit the dancing saloons. My promotion 
placed me above this duty, but I begged hard to be 
reduced to watchman, and that the lamp-trimmer 
might act in my place as boatswain during the day. 
As I gave him the extra pay, he agreed, and I was 
able to have the daytime ashore. 

On the second night, whilst I watched the gang- 
way, some foreign seamen got on board the Quito 
from a ship’s boat, from the bay side unknown to me, 
and stole all my shipmates’ clothes, which were, as 
usual, hanging in the forecastle; and this whilst the 
crew slept soundly in their bunks. I was not asleep 
as the thieves imagined, and it so happened that we had 

fo) 
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six geese in a crate on the main deck. These birds 
continued cackling and screaming until I began to 
remember reading in history how some geese gave the 
alarm and saved the Romans when King Brennus 
sent his Gauls to scale the Capitol (390 B.c.). 

So I walked gently to the forepart of the ship on 
the starboard side, and, hearing voices coming from 
ship’s side, looked over the rail. Sure enough a ship’s 
boat was there, with men in it, and a rope hanging down. 

They called to me, “ Affrettiti! Accelarare!” think- 
ing that I was their companion. But I pulled up the 
rope, and they shoved off in a hurry, calling out 
“ Noscasamento.” 

By so doing I guessed that someone would miss 
his passage, and, sure enough, a lump of a fellow came 
along from the forecastle, quite boldly. On seeing 
me he dropped his swag and faced me, uttering an awful 
curse to frighten me. I jumped into him at once, pure 
“Griqualand ” fashion. The top of my head caught 
him fairly in the “ Bunt,” so that he could not help fall- 
ing over backwards on the deck, with me on the top of 
him. Apparently he did not know this African trick. 
I then called for help, which soon arrived, and he was 
secured, hands and feet, and carried ashore. The 
police found from which ship he came, but all on board 
her pretended that they knew nothing about it, although 
they were a man short. When at six a.m., I was about 
to turn in for some sleep, which I much needed, two 
policemen in red trousers came to fetch me to give 
evidence, and escorted me ashore as if I had been the 
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thief. I was kept in charge, waiting till ten a.m., when 
the ship’s lawyer came with a bundle of papers to be 
signed. I wished to read them, but he refused, saying 
that it would make no difference, as they were all Latin 
and Greek to me. He then got very angry, and had 
lots to say about my class of men, and that it did not 
matter to him whether they hung me so long as the 
ship was not detained. That was apparently his only 
- concern, so I signed “ Jim Crow ” on everything he put 
before me, and gave my address as “ Up two steps, 
Liverpool.” He was something after the style of a 
Philadelphian lawyer, all papers and no writing. 

The old “ Beak ” was a sportsman, and, apparently, 
knew a lot about sailors, also more of the ways of 
Trieste than I did. Our Company’s (Wilson Line) 
lawyer started to pump me on his papers, which cer- 
tainly were Greek to me. I replied in the language of 
the Bantu, making the three clicks very distinct with 
my tongue (there wassno interpreter), and became a 
great curiosity to the officials who spoke Italian. 

I could see by his smile that the magistrate 
enjoyed it all, but not more than I did. He asked me, 
in English, whence I came, and I told him Africa. He 
then looked through those precious papers, and, 
waving his hand to me, pointed to the clothes on the 
floor. I took the hint, and my shipmates’ clothes at 
_ the same time, and left that strange Court of Law, with 
my bright name unstained. 

I then hired a cab, but the driver, somehow, lost 
his way, and drove me to the “ King’s Harp,” a dancing 
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‘saloon, instead of to my ship. But it was, I found, no 
place for one so young as I, and so far away from home, 
too, so I absolutely refused to get out of the cab. A 
lady and gentleman, seeing the trouble I was in, stopped 
and spoke to the cabby in Italian, but I shook my head 
at his replies to this gentleman, for I understood sufh- 
cient to guess what he meant, and showed my Captain’s 
letters. These the lady read, and then asked me where 
I wished to proceed. I replied, “Madam; Wilson’s 
Line, North Dock.” 

I noticed gold lace under the gentleman’s cape as 
he took the cab number. He then motioned to me to 
take out the clothes in my charge, and ordered the cab 
away. Whilst we waited I explained to the lady, who 
spoke school English, why I had two pairs of sea boots 
in my possession. She was quite satisfied. 

The cab soon returned with a policeman init. His 
number was also taken, and he very quickly put all my 
things back and saluted, as stiff as a poker. Before I 
mounted the cab again I made this pretty lady a bow, 

by stooping and drawing my right foot round behind: 
"me, as we were taught to do at Mrs Walker’s dancing 
class in Durban.* 

At the quay the cabby and the man in red breeches 
were very civil. I paid the cabman two krone, and the 
policeman, twenty heller, equal to two shillings. 

That afternoon I went to the park close by to hear 


1 Gardiner Street, Bayside. The school had a thatched — 
roof and yellow wood floor. Mr George Pullock (who still 
lives in Durban) was our pianist. 
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the Austrian Military Band of one hundred instru- 
ments. Their uniforms were very swanky, sky blue 
tunics, with lots of silver lace. They played, as one 
of their pieces, “ The Bohemian Girl,’ and the music 
was delightful. On leaving this great Austrian seaport 
we steamed along the coast of Venetia to Venice. The 
surface of the water was like oil all the way, and long 
before we arrived at the anchorage we were guided by 
poles stuck in the bed of the ocean, with no land any- 
where in sight. I do not know whether these poles 
were used in the early days of navigation for mooring 
ships at night, or whether they indicated sand banks. 

There seemed no hope of going ashore after we had 
anchored, and cleared up the decks. I asked the chief 
officer for leave, but he positively refused it, and I did 
envy the men on three large yachts which were anchored 
close by. 

I think that the chief officer must have told our 
Captain of my request, because later, one of the stewards 
came to me and said, “ the old man wants to see you.” 
‘When I appeared on the carpet before the Captain 

he asked me whether I would like to run ashore. “ Yes, 
sir,” I said, “ only to buy photographs.” “ All right,” 
he said. “I have spoken to our agent. Go in his 
boat and be back again at the same place where you 
land at five p.m., and help a gentleman with his things 
who is coming off. We shall sail at daylight.” 

There was only one landing place as far as I could 
see, and I did not have far to walk to St Mark’s Cathe- 

ae of the wonders of the world), which I entered, 
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and saw the beautiful paintings on the ceiling. It was 
a dreadful contrast to a poor old woman in black who, 
while I was there, went in to do homage, leaving her 
clothes-bag at the door. 

You may be sure that I hurried round that most 
interesting afternoon of all my travelling experiences. 
My time was, however, quite long enough, because the 
place is surprisingly small. So much also has been 
written about Venice that all one needs is to see it to 
realise, and confirm, all the wonders of which one has 
read. There is nothing anywhere among the modern 
cities I have seen that is anything like this unique, 
magnificent monument of bygone marine enterprise, 
and which is standing still to show conclusively its 
grandeur in the past. 7 

Two modern jewellers’ shops seemed quite out of 
place, although they compared well with those in the 
City of London. : 

I would not have missed seeing Venice, “ the Queen 
of the Sea,” and her gondolas, for anything. 

It was at the beginning of the fifteenth century that 
Venice attained the summit of her glory. The inhabit- 
ants at that time numbered 190,000—they must have 
been closely, packed. A thousand noblemen had 
fortunes of from 200,000 to 500,000 lires Their Mint 
coined every year a million gold ducats, besides silver 
and copper money, so that not less than £720,000 was 
in annual circulation, which, in so small a city, can 
scarcely be believed. 

At the same time Venice was acknowledged to be 
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the most comfortable and the best-governed city in the 
world, and no one entertained any suspicions of the 
decadence doomed to ensue after the Portuguese had 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Venetian “ gondola,” so-called from the Greek 
word “Kondy,” a boat used in very early days and 
pulled by 24 oars, is to-day propelled by one oar on a 
standing crutch eighteen inches high. The one I 
examined carried only two passengers in a neat little 
cabin, with cushions and windows, just like a hansom 
cab. I waited to see the tall boatman shove off, because 
I could not understand how he kept his boat straight, 
whilst rowing only on the starboard side. Understand- 
ing rowing boats, as I did, I saw at once how the trick 
was accomplished ; that is to say, by a twist of the oar 
at the end of each stroke. 

Our Indian fishermen’s boats at Durban have no 
rudders, but are kept on a straight course in a similar 
manner by pulling the stroke oar. That is why the 
Indian man always stands up facing the bow; but he 
could not do it by himself as does a gondolier. 

We were soon on our way down the Adriatic, bound 
for Alexandria, Egypt, and passed the Ionian Islands, 
and later Cape Kria on the Island of Crete. 

From Crete to Venice remarkable runs have been 
made by strange little ships, and I suppose that all, or 
mostly all, of the Venetian ships (some three thousand) 
must have passed this Cape at least once every year. 
The length of time these vessels took for a voyage can 
be accurately reckoned from many a ship’s log of one 
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thousand four hundred and eight. These still exist, 
and some of them are wonderful documents. 

Inside of us was a brigantine with a “ foreyard” as 
long as herself; this was a Mediterranean rig, and 
although she was deep, she was, in consequence of her 
great spread of canvas, travelling fast for such a light 
wind. We could scarcely feel it. 

There was also a large, full-rigged, American ship 
close by, scarcely moving, for she had only the usual 
sails. Off the Cape of Good Hope that brigantine, 
with such long spars, would have capsized very 
quickly. 

We at last arrived at Alexandria, and anchored 
amongst the other ships, some distance from the shore. 
I expected to find a fine old place, but was very dis- 
appointed. It is old, but it should have been buried 
like Pompeii, and as for being one of the first harbours 
ever made, it was, apparently, the last as well, for they 
have forgotten to finish it. To me it seemed as though 
we must have made some mistake in our port, and I felt 
disappointed. 


CHARA BR XX 
I LAND AT MALTA STONE BLIND 


Durinc the latter part of February, 1875, in beautiful 
weather, I was on the coast of Egypt, and close to the 
mouth of that mighty,, ancient river the Nile. This I 
had for long and for many reasons wished to see, that 
I might verify some of the wonderful things I had in 
my mind about that great river. But my only way to 
get to it was by rail, a journey of 130 miles; which was 
out of the question for a humble sailor before the mast. 
‘At all events, I thought, I might see the railway station, 
the first in Africa, built in 1855, only five years before 
our own in Durban, Port Natal. 

I found that the engines were of the same type as 
those at Durban ; four-wheelers, burning firewood only. 
Victoria Nyanza is the mighty Nile’s natural reser- 
voir, and 3,900 feet above the sea. It is about the size 
of Scotland. Thence the Nile travels 2,800 miles to 
reach the Mediterranean, and discharges at a place close 
to where we lay. It seems almost impossible to 
imagine so large a quantity of water gathered and dis- 
charged every year. Truly, all the works of nature are 


marvellous, and there was good reason for man’s later 
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birth, to guide and make use of all things for the comfort 
and improvement of life. 

But how to obtain leave and get on shore was now 
the only problem, and how to get the donkey ride 
I had been promised? It all came, however, in good 
time, and as soon as we stepped out of the ferry boat. 

Our Captain gave half the crew liberty on one day, 
and half on the next, because we expected a very dirty 
job in the Suez Canal. On landing, we found the 
donkeys right enough, but it was of no use to attempt 
to walk, for, wherever we went, the boys ran a donkey 
across the path, the consequence being that we could 
scarcely move until a mount was accepted. The boys 
then ran behind with their sticks to make our gee-gees 
go. Mine was not a happy mount, and kept laying his 
long ears flat back on his neck as though something 
were going to happen, and if I struck his ribs with my 
heels he put down his head and flung out his heels. 
There never was, nor could be, such a thing as five 
sailors on donkeys without an attempt at racing, and 
this cost us two shillings extra! 

On our way we saw Pompey’s Pillar set up in honour 
of Serapis, an obelisk 99 feet high of Aswan granite. 
Of course I bought a photo, and, for a shilling, several 
pieces of granite. These did not quite match the granite 
of the pillar, but the Arab explained, quite confi- 
dentially, that they were broken off the top, high up, 
which was near enough for me. 

My shipmates went on board again whilst I visited 
the Catacombs, and thereby missed the shore-boat. 
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I wondered what would have been said in Durban 
had it owned such a place. Skeletons were nailed up 
all over these underground walls, dozens and dozens 
of them, and in the corners were heaps of skulls, black 
with age. Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors, in 
London, cannot touch this place for making one’s skin 
creep, and I was very glad to emerge into the fresh air, 
and to make a start for the city. 

When we returned, that is to say the donkey and I, 

_ with the guide as interpreter, and the boy with the stick, 
I knew that there was not time to see the town or Rail- 
way Station, so I made for the steps and engaged a 
ferry boatman to take me off to the Quito. The 
boatman had to put out into the harbour against a good 
head-wind, and so took another man to help him; for 
this reason, the fare was doubled. I assented to this, 
and paid, but when we were half-way to the steamer, 

#he fare was again increased. My funds were now so 
low that I could not pay it. They then tried to bluff me 
by turning back towards the shore, and threatened to 
throw me overboard unless I took off my boots for them, 
but this I absolutely refused, and prepared for a fight. 
As a fact they dared not take me back to land because 
they knew that, if they did, they would be severely 
dealt with, for this was an old game now quite played 
out, which had done the port much harm. They must 
have seen the Police Boat turn and stand towards us, 
for they both gave way in fine style in the direction of 
my ship, and I was on our gangway-ladder, with all my 
treasures intact, before the Police Boat overtook us. 
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I said good-bye to Alexandria—where half of the 
women’s faces are covered with dirty, long rags—hoping 
never to see such a place again. 

From here we went on to the wilderness of Shur, 
and the Suez Canal, to load a full cargo of cotton seed 
in bulk, and said to be two hundred years old. Camels 
brought it down to the ship’s side, and the Arabs tipped 
it into our holds, like the Russians did their wheat in 
the Gulf of Finland. We lay on the west bank, leaving 
room for steamers to pass by night and day. 

This waterway had been opened only five years 
before my visit, and had been a failure so far as money 
and sailing ships were concerned. In 1854 M. de 
Lesseps with his French countrymen obtained from the 
Viceroy, Said Pasha, formal consent for its construc- 
tion, but the Suez Canal scheme was the logical outcome 
of the labours of two Englishmen, Messrs Baldwin and 
Waghorn, to develop the overland route to India. It 
was at first intended to serve only sailing ships. Sir 
John Stokes remarked that if the canal had been opened 
in 1862 it would have been a failure, the Red Sea being 
too narrow for the “clipper” ships to beat to Suez 
under thirty days. Only the invention of the Com- 
pound Engine, and the birth of our Steam Mercantile 
Marine, gave it a chance of success. 

Whilst we were loading up this cargo, twenty pound 
shares in this great Egyptian Canal went down to seven 
pounds, and no dividends could be paid. England 
then came to the rescue, and negotiated with the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople. 
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In November, 1875, Lord Beaconsfield purchased 
for Great Britain the Suez Canal shares belonging to 
the Viceroy of Egypt, Said Pasha, for the sum of 
4 3:976,582, which gave Great Britain a very great 
interest in the Canal administration, whilst France, by 
obstructing the work of reform, riveted the bonds which, 
till lately, bound Egypt so strongly to England. <A 
Convention was signed, in 1888, by all the Powers inter- 
_ ested, respecting the free navigation of the Maritime 
Canal, and this was ratified on 22nd December, 1888. 
Article 1 of the Convention reads, “ The Suez Maritime 
Canal shall always be free and open, in time of War as 
in Peace, to every vessel of Commerce or War, without 
distinction of Flag.” 

It was calculated that of every six ships passing 
through the Canal five were under the British Flag, so 
old Disraeli did a splendid stroke of business for 
Britain. ’ 

I had been reading about all this, but I put my book 
down because one of the new Government troopships 
came in sight.. She was the first big steamer any of 
us had seen with a straight stern. There was a tug at 
her bows and another at her stern, their duties being to 
assist in steering, whilst her engines were going “ dead 
slow.” The troops were all looking at us, for a cloud 
of dust from the old cotton seed was going up as though 
we were on fire. Whilst the holds filled with cargo we 
had to go down and trim it into the wings and sides. 
Four of us went down at a time, and were only allowed 
ten minutes to do all that we could before being ordered 
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on deck again. This was because the dust was in 
some way dangerous, for before we were filled with 
cargo our eyes’ and lungs were in such a bad way that 
some of the men were forced to give in and miss their 
turn in the hold. 

Shortly after leaving Suez I was so much affected 
by this dust that I became blind, and our Captain 
decided to stop at Malta and take me ashore. Arriving 
outside Valetta, and the Forts of the Knights of the 
Order of St John’s of Jerusalem, I was blindfolded, and 
Captain Pinchon went with me to the shore, in our own 
boat. He could have been no kinder had I been his 
own son. 

The Doctor well knew this complaint, and informed 
us that I would soon be right again if I kept on deck, 
but out of the wind. Two bottles of lotion to be applied 
to my eyes were given me, also a glass that fitted them, 
to be filled three times a day, and each time that I used 
it I lay on my back, on the main deck, for five minutes, 
with my open eyes soaking in the lotion. The treat- 
ment improved my sight right away, and, by the time 
we reached Gibraltar, I could faintly see the shores of 
Africa, away to the south-west. 

From here we had lovely weather, and I, being on 
deck all day, was soon quite recovered, and good 
enough for another voyage to the Baltic, to keep my 
word with Olga of the Anna-Bella Restaurant. 

This trip up the Baltic Sea was much the same as 
others, excepting that I saw what I thought to be a most 
humiliating thing. 
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A Russian “ Man-o’-war’s”’ boat, which was not so 
very large, but pulling twenty-four oars, came to the 
steps of the “ Public Landing.” She was what we 
termed “double banked.” 

, Two men sat on each narrow thwart, with their feet 

resting on narrow stretchers, similar to the perches in 
poultry houses, raised across the bottom of the boat. 
The only clothing they had on was a singlet and a 
pair of trousers, nothing else. Perhaps they were 
the “Black List” lot, but physically they looked 
fine men. : 

Their ship, which lay about a mile out, had been 
practising at a target, anchored farther away out at sea. 

Besides the twenty-four oarsmen two men were in 
the bows, each with a boathook, and two others sat aft 
on the rail, one to steer, the other to give orders and 
to chastise on the spot any whom he thought required 
it. At the word of command, “ Way enough,” up went 
their oars in what I thought was grand style; but not 
so their chastiser, for he ran along, stepping on each 
thwart, till he came near the bow oarsman, and let him 
have it across the back, though for what I could not tell. 
Every man looked ‘serious, but not a word was spoken: 
_ and I wondered what they were all thinking about to 
submit to such horrible treatment so quietly. 

The only thing I liked about the boat was that she 
_ and all in her were so clean. Yet I was glad to have 
seen her, for she gave me a good idea of how our fore- 
fathers, who, under King Alfred the Great, won their 
first naval victory over the Danes off the Essex coast 
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in 885; on which occasion some of the boats were 
propelled by as many as sixty oars. 

The Russians, whom I saw pulling, were so close 
together that it was quite impossible for them to row 
unless all moved simultaneously. One man not 
keeping time would have upset the whole boat’s crew. 
The oars were only about twelve feet long and quite 
practical. Those which we are used to seeing in 
picture books are quite impossible of use, even with 
three slaves to each oar. 


I was now getting tired of the Baltic and of Hull 
ships. They were known in all the British Ports as 
the hardest worked ships in England, I therefore made 
up my mind to shift. over to Liverpool, and try for one 
of the big lines going to New York. 

But at this moment my news from home was 
distressing, so I decided at once to take a ship bound 
for Durban, and went to London for the purpose. I 
found the barque /sifimgo was next for Port Natal, 
but was not due to sail until June, as there was so little 
cargo offering. So, to fill up time, I shipped in a 
smart London “ fruiter,” the Europa, going again to 
the Mediterranean; this time for a cargo of Spanish 
oranges. 

We sailed on the oth of April, with almost all of 
the crew drunk except the officers. I had to take the 
wheel going down the Thames, at two p.m., and 
steered her until I was relieved at six p.m., tea-time. 
At seven p.m. a watch was made up, with myself 
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again at the wheel, and the only other capable man 
placed on the “ look out.” 

At twelve, midnight, he was relieved by one of the 
officers and went below, but no one came to relieve 
me, so I asked the mate (who was watching how I 
steered), and civilly, if I could be relieved. He 
replied that he was sorry, but that there was no one 
to take my place. I asked, “ What about the boat- 
swain? ” and was told “ That is out of the question; 
he is too busy,” and further, “ that if I wished to get 
on in this Company I should keep my mouth shut.” 

I then left the wheel and reported myself to the 
Captain, who was standing by. He said nothing, so 
I walked forward, and turned in “ on my own.” 

In the morning, at seven a.m., we were all dragged 
out of our bunks for breakfast, which was so good that 
it surprised me. Fancy, oatmeal with milk for 
drunken sailors, also boiled salt fish, sausages and 
“soft tack.” I had never before heard of, or seen, 
the like on any ship. 

All hands were shaken up and coaxed out by the 
old cook with, “ Come along, me hearties, and enjoy 
your feast of the passover.” They were a sorry 
looking crowd, but they came up smiling. I gathered 
that this was the regular custom for this crew, and for 
all other good London sailors. 

As the crew would soon put things in their proper 
places the cook told me to go and turn in again for 
the men would do my work: but the boatswain, not 


knowing this, came down, asked me what I meant by 
P 
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“this sort of game,” and informed me, in a most 
ungentlemanly way, that I had “done for myself,” 
and would not at any price be taken on for the next 
voyage. 

He then ordered me on deck, and commenced on 
me right away by calling another man to coil away the 
down-haul whilst I, a stranger, was sent out to furl 
the flying jib. 

When the watch was set that evening, I was 
surprised to find myself in his watch; and he had the 
cheek to tell me that this had been purposely arranged 
“so that he could work me up.” I informed him that 
he had neyer in all his life made such a “ bloomer ” 
(a cockney phrase), also that he could start any game 
how and when he liked, and I would be ready. 

The others were a jolly lot of regular East End 
Londoners, and quite good company. They were . 
perpetually exclaiming, “I say Bill, strike me blind, 
’ere’s a bloke making another bloomer! ” 

I enjoyed the many yarns which they spun of the 
East End of London, and of the Docks. In fact, 
they were regular, picked men in this, and similar, 
“fruit packets,” and accustomed to what they termed 
“good tucker and obey orders.” 

The Auropa was very easy on her helm, and could 
sail like a witch. She had a very long heel, with 
beautiful clipper lines. We crossed the Bay of 
Biscay when a full rigged ship, three times our size, 
was making bad weather; taking it over both ends 
whilst our decks were almost dry. 
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At Finisterre the weather began to moderate, 
and we had a nice run until we arrived in the Bay of 
Gibraltar, where we discharged some cargo into a 
lighter at anchor, on the inner side of the large hulks 
at the time moored there. 

We then took in new stocks of vegetables, and left 
that same night with a fair wind. 

Wher we reached Malaga we at once commenced 
taking in cases of oranges, and, that evening, I had 
the honour of sweeping up with the other two boys. 

Next day, at the forehatch, a case was slightly 
damaged, and I picked up an orange which had fallen 
out, and commenced to peel it. There was at once 
a “ How-de-do ” about this. Two of the labourers 
seized me, charged me with theft of cargo, and tried 
to pull me off our ship. Had they succeeded the 
‘incident would have occasioned a serious delay for 
. the owners in the delivery of the fruit, because I 
should have been kept on shore for trial, and they 
would not haye let the ship leave without me, unless 
she paid a heavy fine. 

Our mate knew their game from past experience, 
and put me down in the forecastle whilst he paid the 
fine for me. They also took the damaged case of 
oranges away, for which I was charged three guineas. 
It was the dearest orange I ever touched! 

Somehow it appeared to me that most foreigners 
were always on the look out to bleed John Bull, if they 
could get any concrete case to work on, no matter how 
small. 
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When these cases failed, as they sometimes did, 
(for the ships always employed an attorney) the in- 
formers were sent to jail without the option of a fine. 
This made them careful: but my misdemeanour was 
demonstrable. : 

After this there was no going on shore for me here; 
but at “ Gib ” we took in a lot of cork on deck, and I 
was allowed half a day on shore to obtain more 
vegetables and fresh meat. To our boatswain’s utter 
disgust I was given this job by the Captain’s orders, 
instead of the two men whom he had got ready. I 
went on shore in the agent’s boat, sitting on a flag in 
the stern sheets like a lord. I was indeed in luck, 
for I was mistaken for one of the owner’s sons, and 
everybody bowed to me. At the office I handed in 
our steward’s list, with the money to pay for it. An 
old, trusted servant, with a conveyance, was placed 
at my disposal, and I drove to “ No man’s Land,” 
and saw the Rock of Gibraltar from a northern aspect, 
where there is a gun visible for every day of the year. 

On the road to San Roque I saw the Orange 
Groves. They were all exactly alike. The trees 
stood planted in rows as far as the eye could see. 
Near where we drew up men, women, and children, 
on long and short ladders, were gathering the crop 
very carefully. The vegetables I never saw until I 
was again pulled off to my ship at four p.m., in the 
same grand style, with a flag to siton. My shipmates 
naturally stared, but none more than our Captain and 
mate. As for the vegetables, they all proved fine and 
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large, and our cook remarked, “if anyone thinks that 
he can beat them it will take him all his time.” 

Our old Captain (D. T. Campbell) was a very quiet 
man, never interfering with the ship’s general work, 
but he was death on the steering, which he watched 
day and night. As I was a new hand he watched me 
closely. I could guess what he thought, for he never 
complained. 

Her compass was so sensitive and lively that it 
flew round, sometimes four points both ways, in a 
head sea as she jumpéd; and it was a case of mental 
arithmetic to keep her on a set course until the 
compass settled again, whilst the skipper stood by to 
see how much I was out when she steadied up. If 1 
could get a star at the end of one of the yard-arms 
steering was quite easy, no matter how she rolled or 
pitched. In thick weather, when no stars were visible, 
I had a small grunnet, which I could feel, slipped over 
a spoke of the wheel. This helped very much after 
finding her balance under the prevailing conditions. 
The conditions altered, of course, with every watch. — 

Captain Campbell was not afraid of the shore 
when the weather was fine, and after passing the 
Straits of Gibraltar we kept near the Spanish coast, 
passing Cape Trafalgar very close. 

The next thirty miles were so extremely interesting 
to me that I stopped on deck during my watch below, 
making notes. 

I saw the shore where the Bucentaur (Cape Roche), 
at the battle of Trafalgar, was wrecked whilst in 
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charge of a British prize crew, who were rescued by 
the boats of the French eighty gun /xdomitable 
(Captain Habart). 

Farther down the Pougneaux with thirty men of 
the 7 emeraire as a prize crew, drifted on shore, where 
she broke up, all but twenty-five men, mostly French, 
being drowned. The Spanish one hundred gun ship 
Rayo with seventy of our men, who were in charge of 
her as a prize, had all her masts knocked out of her. 
She was wrecked also with a great loss of life, at the 
spot we were then passing. 

The Francisco d’ Assisi also went on shore about 
here, but in such a position that all hands were saved. 
Farther on the brave French eighty-gun /xdomitable, 
which had rescued our prize crew, and their own 
countrymen, from the sinking Bucentaur, making a 
total of over one thousand souls aboard, was, in her 
turn, unfortunately wrecked, for she canted over sea- 
ward, broadside on, with a loss of nine hundred lives. 

Later we came abreast of Cadiz, where our prize 
men on the Algieras asked their prisoners to help to 
save the ship. The prisoners overpowered our sailors, 
set up jury masts themselves, and sailed the ship into 
Cadiz. 

Anyhow, I figured it out that, in having been able 
to see the coast and Cape Trafalgar so well, I had 
recovered the value of that case of oranges! . 

I think I had, so far, held my own with the 
boatswain, but he had another go at me during our 
last lap. We had got clear of Ushant and the 
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Captain had gone below. The ship was rolling very 
much, and I was ordered aloft to make up the gaskets, 
whilst those on the royals had to be taken into the tie 
and made fast; which is always a boy’s job. 

I did it because I was anxious for a good 
discharge, but when right out at the end of the 
topsail yard I bellowed out, at the top of my voice, 
“S’Motram Makamra,” which they did not under- 
stand. Neither did they understand what I wanted 
as I kept repeating, “ Bolshea Doubra ”’; “ S’Motram 
Ma-lin-ka.” The réw brought the Captain up on 
deck, and he ordered me down at once. 

The next afternoon, whilst doing my trick, I was 
asked by the skipper to stand by when we got to 
London and to go in her again. This was a great 
surprise to me; but I suspect that my steering was 
the cause of it. I, however, explained who I was, and 
why I had shipped in the Europa. “ Right you are, 
my boy,” he replied, “ Never forget your mother. She 
will be proud of you.” 

I received a first class discharge. Later on I 
looked up the Captain at his home and thanked him, 
saying that I would go with him anywhere, but that I 
was now bound for South Africa, where oranges were 
much cheaper and sweeter than those for which I had 
paid three guineas. I parted with him, after repeating 
my thanks, wishing him and his “ Vrouw,” Prosperity 
and Happiness, for I felt that I had made two good 
friends. 


CHAPTER XAI 
CROSSING THE LINE IN THE BARQUE “ ISIPINGO ” 


It was on the 19th May, 1873, that I arrived in London 
from the Mediterranean, and in the Euzopa, with a 
cargo of 500 tons of oranges. Two other ships, steamers 
larger than the Europa, were at London Bridge, both 
also very busy discharging full cargoes of oranges. I 
had never imagined that there could be so many oranges 
in the world, and I could not avoid a thought that more 
than half would go rotten before they could be con- 
sumed. Anyone will understand how astonished I was 
to find all three cargoes were disposed of in the markets 
in two days. 

Dock labourers carried the cases on their backs up 
long ladders to the top of the warehouse on the river- 
side. These men had fastened on their backs an iron 
frame on which the cases of oranges were lifted by two 
men. A kind of padded skull cap, attached to the frame, 
passed over the head, and kept the whole load from ° 
sliding down the back. 

ach case, measuring three feet ay twenty inches 
wide, and twelve inches deep, with a partition across the 


middle, was lifted on the frame, with its top part resting 
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on the labourer’s head. The whole weight, therefore, 
rested on the men’s necks, and they ascended, steady- 
ing themselves on the ladder with their hands. 

They went up one ladder and down another like an 
endless chain, as many as three or four being at the 
same time on each long ladder. 

Our boatswain glared at me, and asked, “ what the 
H—— I was looking at.” I was not afraid of him now, 
for I knew the Captain would give me three “ V.G.’s ” 
on my discharge, so I pointed to the “ little live wagons ” 
crawling up and down’ the long ladders, and quoted, 
“ Britons never, never shall be slaves.” For this, which 
he termed “ Insolence,” I had to sweep down the fore- 
deck by myself. 

I did not mind even this insult for we were being 
paid off on the following morning, and, in front of the 
whole crew, I called him a “ Cockney cad, and not fit 
for a Mohammedan, black dog to sail with.” So he 
and I parted foes. 

By this time the barque /sipingo, for which I had 
been waiting, was nearly loaded, and ready to sail south 
for Natal. I was receiving bad news from home, and 
my parents wished me to return to them as soon as 
possible. 

As men with A.B. rating were just then a little 
scarce I had no difficulty in shipping amongst a funny 
crew, but my wish was, on arriving at Durban, to remain 
there with my people; whereas by signing on in the 
ordinary way I engaged myself to remain with the ship, 
no matter for how many years, nor whither she might 
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sail, until she was wrecked, or foundered, or I was paid 
off on her return to London. It was in vain that I 
tried to sign on at a shilling a day with permission to 
leave the /sipingo at Natal. So I was at last compelled 
to submit to the same terms as any other A.B. 

We left the Downs on the 13th of June, 1873, with | 
a general cargo and two passengers, Mr W. Hawks- 
worth and Mr H. Jeffery. Captain Smith had also 
on board his family, comprising his wife and two 
daughters, of whom Polly Smith was the elder. 

To commence with we had light winds, invariably 
mingled with small rain, and dead ahead. I longed for 
the sunshine which we did not get until we arrived well 
south. When we reached the Equator the Captain 
reckoned that we were eleven days late. We were, 
nevertheless, always given plenty of work, although 
everything was shipshape and clean. 

For a week we had been preparing in our watch 
below to invite Neptune on board, and Captain Smith 
had promised all hands a half-holiday. He wanted to 
give his daughters a treat, so, in the morning watch 
of July rath, our skipper put a piece of cotton thread 
across the inside of the spy-glasses and left them handy. 

News was given out after breakfast that we expected 
to cross the line some time that day, and the girls were 
told to keep a good look ahead. 

Miss Polly Smith, about 10 a.m., thought she saw 
something, and, taking up one of the glasses to look 
ahead, there it was—the line quite plain to be seen. 
(Only, had she looked astern, she would have seen the 
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same thing.) The Steward took one glass and the 
Captain the other, but they could not see anything, and 
commenced to unscrew the lenses, pretending to clean 
them. Still they could not see anything, for they had 
removed the cotton thread. They handed a glass to 
Miss Polly, but the line had disappeared. She argued, 
as-only a woman can, that she was positive that she 
had seen it, and everyone chaffed her. 

Then Captain Smith, to make things pleasant, said 
he was sure we were not far off, by the colour of the 
water, which to me séemed as clear as crystal, and 
gave orders for all our flags to be run up to invite 
Neptune on board. 

Nothing occurred until all the ladies and passengers 
had gone down to dinner, when the two “ harness casks ” 
were tilted up in readiness. These casks were made of 
teak with polished brass hoops, and stood on end on the 
quarter deck, one full of salt pork, and the other of salt 
beef. 

When all was ready, and the signal given by the. 
skipper at the table, the steward waved his hand from 
the companion steps. He had just got back to the 
dining-table when each cask was let down with a thud, 
and Captain Smith exclaimed, “I believe we are over 
the line.” 

There was a general stampede to the deck, and a 
man ran aft, calling to Captain Smith, “ Someone has 
hailed us, sir.” 

Meanwhile Mrs Neptune and I were hidden in the 
heads. I hollo’d out, “ what ship is this? ” and climbed 
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in over the bow, dripping wet, as though I had just 
come from the sea, and went aft on to the poop with 
wet feet. p 

1 shook hands with all on board, taking care to give 
Polly Smith’s hand an imperceptible squeeze (Polly 
Smith is now Polly Bell in Johannesburg) and then 
asked if there were any swabs on board. “ Yes,” was 
the reply, “ and ladies too ”; so I had to return for’ard 
and help Mrs Neptune over the forecastle rail. 

We then came aft, arm in arm, to the break of the 
poop, where a sail had been hung up, and filled with 
sea water. Someone called for a song, and my “ rosy 
cheeked” wife gave them “ The White Squall,” with 
a fine tenor voice: 


‘‘The sea was bright, and the barque rode well, 
The breeze bore the tone of the Vesper Bell; 
’Twas a gallant barque, and the crew as brave 
As ever launched on the heaving wave, 

As ever launched on the heaving wave.’”’ 


I was then called upon for a speech, but instead I 
recited “ The Spanish Armada”: 


“Night sank upon the dusky beach, 
And on the purple sea, 
Such night in England ne’er had been, 
Nor e’er again shall be.’’ 


I was encored for this, so gave one verse only of 


“The Egyptian Cuddy ”: 


“* The Jackass is a pretty bird, he looks so fine and slick, 
One half of him is head and ears, and the other half is kick.’’ 


The two passengers stood the crew a bottle of 
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whisky, and a bottle of brandy was handed down from 
the poop by’ Mrs Smith. Then the real fun com- 
menced. Old Gape Horn was acting as doctor, and 
selected Mrs Neptune to have the first bath in our 
brand new “fore royal.” I, as in duty bound, 
endeavoured to save Mrs Neptune, and willingly fell 
in with her, head first. 

My dear wife’s rosy cheeks disappeared, and my 
_wig and whiskers floated about, but it was a happy 
release ; for they were too hot to wear any longer in 
such warm weather. ~* 

Mrs Neptune was gently taken out, placed on the 
hencoop, and her arms and legs held whilst she was 
examined (with home-made doctor’s instruments) for 
heart failure. “ Shut your eyes and open your mouth,” 
said the doctor, and in went a pill too large to swallow. 

* Our galley was the “dispensary,” where the cook 
had made these pills of oatmeal, castor oil, mustard, and 
pepper. 

Despite my loud protests Mrs Neptune had to be 
shaved by the “ barber,” Mr Jack Oyster. I appealed 
to the Doctor who had examined her for “ Heart 
trouble,” but he explained to the whole assembly that 
this heart was not a “she,” but a poor “he,” a mere 
man, and therefore, could not be Mrs Neptune any 
longer. So he was lathered all over, and, when inquir- 
ing his age, the barber tried to daub a brushful of tar, 
soft soap and treacle into his mouth as he (now no longer 
my wife) replied. 

The razor was three feet long, made of wood and 
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hoop-iron, with teeth on it. As it scraped the stuff 
off, it was washed in the deck tub with a deck 
broom. 

This young man had his final wash in the sea bath, 
and was then given some brandy and a doctor’s certifi- 
cate signed by J. Caperon (Old Cape Horn) and by 
me, “ Manguna” (Alex. Anderson). 

The other apprentices were caught after being 
chased into the rigging and all over the deck. They 
were served much in the same way as my spouse; but 
the young ladies were let off with a caution, and 
immediately carried round tea and cake. 

The whole affair passed off with credit for so small 
a crew and was much enjoyed by the passengers, Mrs 
Smith and her two daughters. It was concluded by 
our sending our two empty bottles adrift, corked and 
sealed, with love letters in them. 

After this we got on slowly, with the jibs always 
full till nearing the Cape of Good Hope. Then a gale 
came after us from the West-south-west, and to save 
the “kites ” we took all the “ muslin ” off her. 

That afternoon she was doing fourteen knots, with 
two men at the wheel. In the “ dog-watch ” our mate 
wanted to take both “topgallants ” off her before the 
starboard watch turned in, but the Captain, anxious to 
make up time, would not allow it. 

As we went below we expected to be roused at any 
moment, so turned in with our boots on. When we 
came up at eight bells (midnight) we saw the fore- 
topgallant sail in ribbons. There was in fact practically 
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nothing to furl, so we lowered the yard down to the 
topmast head cap. 

The Captain would not go below, so the mate took 
us forward to set the jibs, for he swore she would 
“broach to ” if we carried on much longer. 

The sea was rising, and sometimes she nearly went 
“bows under,” our lovely figurehead often being 
covered by foaming water. 

Presently the main topgallant-sail burst, and, being 

a new sail, we had to go aloft, to try to save the pieces. 
Whilst we were aloft daing this the other watch had 
been roused out, and we saw the fore-topsail go down. 

Both watches were kept busy until daylight. The 
Captain and Chief were still at loggerheads, and the 
whole crew kept the “ gravy eye ” watch together. 

Our little barque now behaved beautifully, shooting 
along on the top of the water like a duck. The fear’ 
of broaching to, or of being pooped, had now dis-« 
appeared. In consequence of our reduced speed the 
sea on each quarter did not top so much, which only 
thorough sailors can understand. As it was, we made 
a good run up the coast, and should have crossed the 
Bar on August 31st, but the wind changed and the 
Mozambique current bamboozled us so much that we 
did not get up until the 2nd of September (1873). 

Had the /sifingo not been a smart ship, with 
experienced officers on board, we could never have 

come up from the south’ard against this current and the 
east wind. There was a fine whole-sail breeze which 
enabled us to weather the Bluff, and to get the Pilot; 
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then we squared away and sailed into the harbour, with 
_ royals set, until over the Bar. 

We then “ clewed up ” everything as smartly as we 
could to stop her way and to bring her up to where “C ” 
shed now stands, and dropped our first (port) anchor 
exactly where the front door is now placed, with both 
topsails full aback. 

Sixty fathoms of chain had been hauled up and laid 
along both sides of the deck, in “ stops.” As we let 
go our anchor, the cable ran round the windlass, and 
the dust and smoke flew out until we stopped, and then ~ 
swung round to the flood tide. 

We trimmed the yards to keep her from forging 
ahead and clewed everything up. Then, setting all the 
jibs, we sheered away to the south’ard, paying out sixty 
fathoms of chain right across the channel, and dropped 
our second (starboard) anchor. We then hove back 
thirty fathoms on our port cable (now on the weather 
side) and she was moored in mid-stream in line with 
the other ships, thirty fathoms out on each bow. 

All the other ships were moored in the same manner, 
with just sufficient room to clear each other’s taffrails 
whilst swinging round to wind or tide. 

That night I found my mother very ill. I had been 
away four years, and I promised that I would not leave 
her again; although I had “ signed on ”’ in London to 
go with the /s7pingo to any place on earth whither she 
might sail, and then to take her back to London where, 
in accordance with the agreement, I should be paid off. 

The usual custom in such cases was to clear at night, 
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and make the Captain a present of all wages due. To 
run away thus was quite easy, but I wanted my papers 
with a good “V.G.” more than the money. I was, 
therefore, driven to carry out a desperate plan which 
secured for me all my money, and two “ V.G.’s” 
stamped at the Port Natal Shipping Office; but I 
almost overdid it, as I will relate. 


CAPA PLE ocd 


> 


“J FALL DOWN THE MAIN HOLD ’ 


Hap I not found my mother so ill I should have been 
perfectly happy at being again at home, and only proud 
to have become as good a seaman as my father was 
before me. My health was perfect and my life as 
buoyant as any man’s could be after he had weathered 
the storms, and passed through the many temptations 
that fall to the lot of a young sailor. True, I had at 
this stage in my life lost the sight of one eye, and had 
damaged my knee on one of the iron decks, which were 
a failure because no one could walk on them when the 
steamer rolled. 

On the 7th of September, 1873, after two busy days 
unbending sails and stowing them away in the sail 
locker, we commenced to get up our tackles to make 
ready to discharge cargo. 

The whole crew were to be converted for the next 
two months into dock labourers, and to work every day 
from five-thirty a.m. till dark. 

Our good cook had coffee ready at five a.m., and 
lots of it; for, by this time, we had bought extra sugar 


from shore. Preserved milk was not at that time 
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invented for ship’s use, so we never dreamed 
OL such a thing .as milk’ .in coffee ‘or ‘tea. 
There was now also plenty of “soft tack” (baker’s 
bread), but in those days butter for sailors, even 
in harbour, was unknown. We enjoyed in its place what 
sailors call “ Point,” which means that, before eating 
a piece of bread, we pointed to where we knew butter 
was plentiful. At eight bells we had a “ Welshman’s 
breakfast ”; hash, magandy, and more hash—the latter 
was really good stuff. At one o’clock there was no fish, 
but soup, and plenty of roast beef ina tub. Everyone 
helped himself because there was now more than we 
could eat. 

It must be understood that we had neither table nor 
chairs, and no crockery of any kind. Each man kept 
his own cutlery in the till of his clothes chest, and his 
‘hook-pot hung on the side of his bunk. 

Everything was cooked to perfection. One of the 
deck hands cleaned up for the old cook whilst he had 
his afternoon siesta. The cook washed our tin plates in 
scalding water, and for this we carried up his coal from 
the forepeak. 

I would here explain that, then, every ship’s cargo, 
no matter how heavy, was hove up from the hold by the 
ship’s own gear and crew, and lowered into lighters 
lying alongside, by hand-power furnished by the crew 
and by them alone. No assistance came from the 
shore. 

In this slow and laborious way it, of course, took 
many days to discharge a mixed cargo, and it was not 
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until the 29th of October that the barque /szpingo, of 
only 308 tons, got ready for sea. That is to say, it cost 
us fifty-three days to take out our cargo and to load the 
ship with enough sand ballast to stiffen her for a voyage 
to Mauritius, where she was chartered to load a cargo 
of sugar: 

At this period every ship in harbour was used as a 
“Queen’s Warehouse,” and no goods could be put over 
the side until duty had been paid, and an order had been 
sent off to the ship from the Customs. 

The men in the hold had a blackboard with the 
marks of particular cases or bags which were to go on 
shore, in the particular lighter alongside, and no package 
with marks other than those noted on the board could 
be sent on deck. 

When loading at London Docks each consignee’s 
goods were, as far as possible, stowed together, so that 
they could be more easily discharged in one lot. It 
sometimes happened, however, that a certain mark 
could not be found until we had turned over a lot of 
cargo, and in that case the lighter would have to wait 
until the next day to allow time for another search. 

On one occasion the lighter, Blae Beard, full of 
cargo, waited from Friday until the following Monday 
for two cases marked P.W. in a diamond. 

A notice was posted on the mainmast that no 
claims ” would be recognised unless the damage, or 
short delivery, was pointed out to the Captain before 
the goods were removed from the ship’s side, and signed 


for by A. McArthur, Agent for the Captain. At the 


“ 
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same time, in these little wooden ships, it very seldom 
happened that any cargo was damaged; although 
they had made a three months’ voyage round the 
Cape of Storms. Claims were few; indeed, very 
often nil. 

No receipts of any kind were given, so the mate had 
to be very particular, and when any package he had 
included on his boat-note was reported by the Landing 
Agent to be “ missing,” he would stop discharging cargo 
and go on shore with his crew to search for the lost 
goods in the LandingAgent’s shed. The search was 
generally successful, and all was again serene; but 
sometimes lost goods could not be found, and the ship 
‘ had to pay for them as “ mysteriously lost.” 

On one occasion a large cask of ironmongery was 
lost from the ship Umvoti. All the sheds and ware- 
‘houses were searched in vain, although this heavy cask 
was known to have been landed, because it had been 
repaired before going on deck. So the owners paid 
for it. 

When the Umvoti again arrived at Durban on her 
next voyage, eight months later, the Captain saw a cask 
standing where he remembered it had stood, marks 
down, on the day he started on his previous voyage. 
He fetched four of his crew, and when they had turned 
the cask over, there, sure enough, was the missing one 
marked “P.H.” in a block. When sold by auction it 
realised double the amount that the ship had paid for 
its loss. 

Mr A. McArthur was Landing Agent for the 
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Istpingo on this voyage, and he often had our prayers 
for not rendering orders for the cases lying in our way 
by the main hatch. These we were compelled to heave 
up on deck to make room below whilst we hunted for 
other packages with marks corresponding with those 
staring at us from our blackboard. These same cases 
all had to be lowered down into the hold at night for 
fear of rain; and as the sun dipped the mate would call 
out, “ Now then, you men below, knock off work and 
get this cargo below again.” 

Only large, light cases had been temporarily hoisted 
on deck, and at “ Knock off time ” they went down very 
much more smartly than they had been hoisted up. Two 
grand pianos, marked “ Ira Hirst,” “ With care,” had 
gone up and down several times, till, one evening, one 
of them fell out of the sling and landed on one corner, 
sounding “G flat.” We put it in splints, but it was 
too sick to go on déck again until the Customs order 
came a week later to land it. 

In time we had discharged down to the ground tier, 
and my only anxiety now was how to remain on shore, 
and, at the same time, to get a good discharge. 

I did not like the usual practice of packing up and 
clearing at night, making the Captain a present of all 
my wages, which they thought I intended to do. Four 
pounds ten shillings, now due to me, was not too much 
for such hard work as I had done. Still, I was less 
concerned about the money than about securing a clean 
discharge and good papers. I thought of many plans 
and devices, but the unexpected always happens, and 
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I remembered that, ‘‘ The best laid schemes of mice 
and men, gang aft agley.” 

On the 4th of October, 1873, the angel Gabriel 
must have spread his wings over me, for I fell, perhaps 
not altogether by accident, over the main hatch coaming 
into the lower hold, with a bag of rice on my back. 
The result was not exactly what I had planned or 
expected, for the bag of rice burst, and the consequent 
pain in my neck and shoulder made things mighty 
uncomfortable, until I became unconscious. Whilst 
I was still in that state one of our main hatches was 
lowered down to serve as a stretcher to lift me on deck, 
and when I awoke I was in our ship’s gig, and became 
aware of the pleasant sound of splashing water, and the 
knocking of oars against the thole-pins. 

I was still lying on the hatch. Three of my ship- 

‘mates were rowing, and the steward steering. It was 
flood tide, near high water, so we went straight across 
the sandbanks to the hospital in Durban, and landed on 
the Beach at Masonic Grove, near the present Law 
Courts. 

I begged my comrades not to let this bad news go 
ashore to my home at the Point; so they gave 
in another’name for me, and I was for the time being 
Jim Pickles, the son of William Pickles of London. 

Mr Pike, the gentleman in charge of the hospital 
dispensary, was very kind, and attended to my foot 
and wrist, which were by this time very much puffed 
up. 

At tea time he gave me some strong fish-soup, and 
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curried chicken. And it was grand! My enjoyment 
of it caused him to remark. “ You're all right; made of 
the right stuff! There is no need for Dr Addison* 
to see you until he comes in the morning.” 

As my shoulder was very painful Mr Pike applied 
warm water, and arranged for me to call him in the 
night if I wished. I had a very bad time that night. 
Some African Cross Bred fowls crowed continuously 
through the long lonely hours. At the peep of day, 
when they should have been busy, they slackened off, 
and I fell into a sound sleep, only to be awakened, 
soon after, by the Kafhr boy with coffee. He was 
taken quite aback when I said to him, “ Libeka 
Pansi, Sipu-ku-pu-ku, Ngifuna Amanzi,” (Put it 
down, fool, I want some water), and he went out in a 
crouching position, touching the floor with his finger 
tips. This was the native custom for showing the 
greatest respect. I suppose that I was the first 
sailor, direct from a ship, whom he had heard speak 
the Zulu language. 

The hospital, with its many yellow columns, was 
a dreary place. The only good thing to be heard 
was the pleasant sound of two shipwrights’ caulking 
mallets, ringing in different tones, “clink, chink, 
clink, chink.” 

The shipwrights of those days considered it very 
important that their mallets should each have its own 


1The Port Doctor. His son, Dr W. H. Addison was a 
bugler in the Durban Mounted Rifles when I was a member 
of that corps. 
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particular ringing note. A mallet that gave a dull 
sound was thrown away as useless. Two holes and 
slits in the mallet produced its note. 

These caulking mallets could be heard a mile 
away, ringing and responding to each other. The 
sound I heard came from the bottom of Beach Grove, 
where a new lighter was being caulked in Mr H. 
Wackeruseo’s shipyard.” The Royal Natal Yacht 
Club now stands on this site. 

I was sitting up and ready for the doctor when he 
came. He looked straight at me, saying, “ Well, 
what about it?” I told him that my shoulder blade 
felt unshipped on the port side. After examining 
me he said that nothing was broken, and that I should 
soon be all right. But I replied, “ 1 hope not to be 
right enough in time to go away again on the 
[sipingo.’ “ Oh yes, you will,” he replied. 

Seeing tears in my eyes he changed his tone, and 
kindly asked what was the matter. Then I told him 
who I was, that the Pilot’s wife, who was lying so ill 
at the Point was my mother, and that I could not go 
away again. He expressed surprise, and looked 
astonished, for he had seen my mother that morning, 
and had never heard a word about a young man like 
me. He gave some instructions, and told me that he 

1 Close to this spot a smart coasting schooner was once 
built, and named after the wife of Mr E. Shell, wine merchant 
of Durban, who had her built for coasting purposes. When 
completed she was launched on to a wet beach, and a canal, 


four hundred yards long, was dug in the sand to float her 
to the Channel in the Bay. 
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would see Pilot Anderson (my father) sometime 
during the day. 

My tale proving true I had during the next week 
all the attention that anyone could wish. Good old 
Dr Addison pretended that I was well enough to go 
back to my ship, although I could scarcely walk. 1 
told him that I would jump overboard and ffoat ashore 

if they carried me on board; but he only smiled 
saying, “I suppose you are sick and tired of this 
place,’ meaning the hospital; “ How would it do for 
you to be an outdoor patient?” I then saw that 
things had been fixed up between him and my father, 
so I asked to be allowed to go home. The next day 
an elderly lady came from the Berea, with her 
carriage (Berea Cart), drawn by two oxen through 
all the heavy sand, and conveyed me down to the 
Point. 

““ Berea Carts ” were the gondolas of Durban. at 
this period, when the roads and streets were all sand. 
They were vehicles well got up and varnished, not 
very much unlike our rickshaws, but much larger, 
and quite as handy to get in and out of, although the 
wheels were four feet ten inches high. 

The one in which I sat was drawn by a pair of 
oxén picked to match, and inspanned to a very long 
desselboom, the only harness being a pair of neck- 
straps and two reins. A Kafhr boy, on foot with a 
sjambok, acted as driver, and another “ Pata- 
intambu ” led the oxen, pulling the reins on this or 
that side to direct them, and then walking on ahead, 


9) 
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and also prevent them from bolting when going down 
hill. There was also a very high splashboard, which 
prevented the oxen’s long tails from switching across 
the ladies’ faces, and a guard over the wheels to keep 
their dresses clean. 

This cab seated three persons comfortably, side 
by side, and was so light that two oxen could draw it 
quite easily through the sand. The hood was a fixture 
and very wide. It was painted snow-white, and there 
was a place underneath, at the back, for light luggage. 

As I have noticed, that, in other countries, draft- 
oxen are harnessed to draw loads in a different 
manner to the universal custom on the heavy steep 
South African roads, it may be worth while to explain 
here the South African method. 

.To the end of the “ desselboom,” (or pole) before 
described, a yoke is attached. In this yoke are 
mortised holes in which the “ yoke skeys ”’ fit loosely. 
There are two skeys for each ox. Each skey is about 
twenty inches long, and in it are two slots into 
which the neck strops are fitted. A rein is passed 
round the horns of each animal, which is then led 
to its usual side of the desselboom. The yoke is 

‘lifted to the animal’s neck, with a skey extending 
down on either side. The neck strop is then passed 
from skey to skey pwnder the ox’s throat. This 
preyents the yoke from slipping to the animal’s back, 
The work of inspanning is then complete. 

In the case of ploughing, or for transport wagons, 
a team of ten or sixteen oxen is used. The method 
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of inspanning is the same, but the yokes for the extra 
oxen are attached by rings about ten feet apart, to a 
long chain, known as the “ trek tow.” 

After I had become an out-patient Dr Addison 
found it possible to give me a medical certificate 
stating that I was at present unfit for service at sea; 
so I received my discharge, my money, and my papers 
marked V.G. 

On the 25th of October I went down to the Point 
sandhills and saw Captain and Mrs Smith, with their 
daughters and the Pilot, standing together on the poop 
of the /stfingo as she sailed away. I waved my hat 
to Polly and her sister, who, in reply, fluttered their 
handkerchiefs. 

The brig Silvery Wave had gone out and the 
barque Priscilla was also leaving on the same after- 
noon tide, all three being in “ ballast trim ” for a race 
to Mauritius, where cargoes of sugar were waiting for 
them. All these three ships belonged to the London 
Shipping Firm of Messrs Bullard King & Company, _ 
the /sifingo, 308 tons, being the largest in this fleet. 
Most of the usual cargo for Mauritius was salt fish, 
caught and cured at Port Natal. All of these ships 
passed the Bluff again on their way to London, 
Priscilla being three days ahead. 

The barque /sifingo was built in 1871, and was 
the last afloat of the fine fleets of Messrs Bullard King 
& Company, and of Messrs John T. Rennie & Sons; 
all of them Aberdeen Clippers, and built specially to 
cross our Bar. 
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In 1895 the /sifingo was damaged whilst being 
towed over the Bar, and was condemned. Captain 
Storm repaired her and she became a stores-hulk. He 
then conceived the idea of cutting her down and 
redecking her, that she might be able to go under the 
dredger’s discharge pipe, and receive sand from the 
Bay as the channel was deepened. On her new deck 
a long high box coaming was fitted that the water 
might run off. 

So she lay handy at anchor, carrying more sand 
than any one ship would require for ballast, and an 
advance in method and time upon the work of loading 
ballast in flat-bottomed lighters at low tide, on a sand 
bank, and then taking it to a ship when the tide came 
in. Gradually the two shipping companies before 
mentioned built steamers to replace their beautifully 
moulded wooden ships, and the /si~ingo then carried 
coal for the steamers, proving herself extremely 
useful and profitable to her successive owners. She 
carried the sand ballast for sailing-ships until quite 
recently, but now lies at Messrs Storm & Company’s 
wharf at Congella, where she is being broken up—a 
last relic of the good old days. 
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